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SUN WOMAN 


By James Willard Schultz 


TWENTY years ago, Mr. Schultz’s 
first book, ‘My Life as an In- 
dian,’ in which he narrated his 
thrilling experiences as a member 
of the Blackfeet Tribe, the hus- 
band of an Indian maiden, and 
a fighter in Indian wars, made no- 
thing less than a sensation. Since 
then, he has written more than a 
score of volumes which have de- 
finitely placed him as the best 
living interpreter of the old, fast 
disappearing Indian life. 

‘Sun Woman’ is his first novel. 
It is the story of the life and love 
of an Indian girl, child of nature 
and of the forest, passionate, ele- 
mental, yet childlike and charm- 
ing, who will live long in the read- 
er’s memory. How the two white 
traders, Martin and Latour, in- 
trigued with the Indians for trade 
and fought for Sun Woman’s 
love, makes a moving and memo- 
rable story filled with vivid de- 
scriptions of Indian life. 
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SUN WOMAN 


CHAPTER I 
FORT BENTON 


My friend, this story that you ask me to 
tell you, the story of Sun Woman and the 
men who desired her, was the queerest, 
damndest mix-up of religion and passion, 
high faith and low intrigue, that ever oc- 
curred in this Upper Missouri country. 
It is true that I had a small part in it all, 
for Sun Woman was my woman’s sister. 
But let me explain: 

In the spring of 1853, in the office of 
Pierre Chouteau, in St. Louis, I, Frank 
Spearson, was given a position as clerk 
for the American Fur Company, and sent 
to Fort Union, its post at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Then, in the summer of 1857, 
I was ordered to proceed to Fort Benton, 
the company’s westernmost post, to take 
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the place of the clerk who was leaving there 
and returning to the States. I had jour- 
neyed up to Fort Union on the company’s 
steamboat, the Yellowstone. I went on to 
Fort Benton with the two keel boats and 
five big mackinaws that, every spring, 
carried up the goods for the thriving trade 
with the tribes of that region. The boats 
were heavily loaded, and the June rise of 
the river was hardly noticeable, as there 
had been but little snowfall in the moun- 
tains during the winter. For twenty-one 
days our cordelliers endured great hard- 
ships in towing the boats against the swift 
current and easing them around the 
countless sandbars. During that time I 
saw more game animals than I had be- 
lieved there were in all the West. We 
were never out of sight of vast numbers of 
buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, and bighorns, 
and bears, wolves, coyotes, and foxes 
were very plentiful. 

On the twenty-first day out from Fort 
Union, we rounded the last bend and 
sighted Fort Benton, a huge, adobe- 
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walled, two-bastioned fortress that was 
the pride of the company. All of the five 
tribes of the Blackfeet Confederacy were 
encamped around it, impatiently awaiting 
our arrival, eager to trade their soft- 
tanned buffalo robes, their beaver and 
other fur pelts for the guns, ammunition, 
traps, tobacco, and other goods of our 
cargoes. In all, they numbered about 
three thousand lodges — fifteen thousand 
people. It was no wonder that we had an 
immense trade at this post. 

As we neared the fort, we were saluted 
by the booming of the cannons in its 
bastions, and we replied with the swivel 
gun mounted upon our lead keel boat. 
We drew in to the levee, and were greeted 
by the Factor, dressed in his blue broad- 
cloth, brass-buttoned official clothes, and 
by the chiefs of the five tribes, wearing 
their gorgeous ceremonial clothes and 
feathered head-dresses. As we stepped 
ashore and approached them, they sang a 
mighty song of welcome. It was the great 
day of the year in Fort Benton. 
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The Factor was Andrew Dawson, 4 
Scotchman of fine family and high char- 
acter. I had met him in St. Louis, some 
years before. He made me welcome, and 
gave me the names of the chiefs as one by 
one they shook my hand. I at once real- 
ized that they were in every way far above 
the Sioux and Assiniboines with whom we 
traded at Fort Union. I gave the Factor 
his mail. He hastily read it, and said that 
no time was to be lost in transferring the 
cargoes of the boats to the fort, and then 
loading them with the winter take of 
robes and furs and sending them back to 
Fort Union, where a steamboat was wait- 
ing to take the furs on to St. Louis. Owing 
to the extremely low stage of water in the 
river, every hour, every minute counted. 

It was then near sunset. The retiring 
clerk was too ill to work, so, within fifteen 
minutes from the time I landed, I began 
my duties, checking every box, bag, and 
bale of the cargoes as they were brought 
ashore and loaded onto wagons for trans- 
fer to the warehouses in the fort. There 
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were 2 half-dozen wagons, a dozen Red 
River carts, and many cordelliers and 
engagés of the fort to do the work. The 
Factor himself listed the bales of robes and 
packs of beaver and other furs as they 
were carried aboard. Of fine, soft-tanned, 
head-and-tail buffalo cow robes there were 
twenty thousand; of beaver, eighty packs; 
and of wolf and other hides I forget how 
many bales. It was not until ten o’clock 
of the next day that we loaded on the last 
of them, and, resting, saw the boats cast 
off and in the swift current slip down 
around the bend and out of sight. 

‘There! We accomplished that task 
without loss of time, and now you can 
rest. Tell the Indians that trade will not 
begin until to-morrow,’ said the Factor 
to the engagés. We all went into the fort 
and the big gate was closed and barred. 
I had breakfast with the Factor, and, 
after smoking a pipe, went to my room 
and slept. 

It was near sunset when I awoke and 
dressed, and went out to have a good look 
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at this place that was to be my home for 
I knew not how many years to come. Set 
back about a hundred yards from the 
river, in a great horseshoe-shaped bottom, 
the fort was two hundred and forty feet 
wide and more than that in length, and 
built entirely of adobe. The four-feet- 
thick outer walls of its four rows of houses 
were the fort walls, fifteen feet high and 
windowless. At the southeast and the 
northwest corners of the walls were two- 
story bastions, in each of which were 
mounted two large cannons. The east and 
the south rows of houses were of two 
stories, the upper stories having roofed 
verandas running along their entire 
lengths. The wide entrance gate, with its 
smaller postern gate, closed a passageway 
between the carpenter shop, adjoining the 
southeast bastion and a long warehouse, 
which, with a trade room for the Indi- 
ans adjoining it, formed the south side 
of the fort. The west row of houses were: 
a long warehouse and the trade room for 
the employees, of one story, and a two- 
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story house, in which, in the upper story, 
was the Factor’s dining-room, and in the 
lower story his kitchen. The upper stories 
of the four houses in the north row were 
the quarters of the Factor, adjoining the 
northwest bastion, and then the quarters 
of the clerk (myself); Charles Rose, as- 
sistant clerk; Baptiste Champine, assist- 
ant clerk; Thomas Jackson, tailor. In the 
upper stories of the east-side houses lived: 
Hugh Monroe, post hunter; Baptiste 
Rondin, boat-builder; Louis Twombley, 
carpenter; Charles Armell, trade-room 
helper; Manuel Lopez, blacksmith and 
keeper of the gate. In the lower rooms of 
this row were the engagés — the common 
laborers. All of the lower rooms in the 
north row were for the use of visiting 
Indians. 

The Factor’s woman was a Gros Ventre. 
All of the other men in the fort, down to 
the last engagé, were married to women of 
the Pikuni tribe of the Blackfeet Confed- 
eracy, the majority by Indian custom, the 
few by Father De Smet, who had visited 
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in the fort a few years back. In Fort 
Union, all of the company men had Sioux 
or Assiniboine women. During my resi- 
dence there I had been the one exception, 
the lone bachelor. On this evening, as I 
looked down into the courtyard and saw 
the men laughing and chatting and visit- 
ing about with their women, I realized 
that they were very happy, but I did not 
envy them. I preferred to remain a 
bachelor. 

Right after breakfast, on the following 
morning, trade was opened with the Indi- 
ans, and for a month I was kept so busy 
that I never went farther than the banks 
of the river for an evening walk. Then one 
by one, their wants satisfied, the tribes 
departed to various parts of their great 
hunting ground, the Blackfeet and Saksis 
going north to Belly River, the Bloods 
northeast to the Hills-Divided, later 
named by the whites the Cypress Hills. 
The Gros Ventres went east to the Bear 
Paws, and the Pikuni south to Yellow 
River, the Judith River of Lewis and Clark. 
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Following the departure of the tribes, I 
had little to do other than attending to 
the wants of the employees and charging 
their accounts with the goods that they 
bought for themselves and their families, 
and I frequently delegated that work to 
one or the other of my assistants, Rose 
and Champine, and went hunting. I 
sometimes rode out alone, and again went 
with the post hunter, Hugh Monroe, and 
his two sons, John and Francois, who fol- 
lowed us with a team and wagon or two 
one-horse carts, with which to transport 
to the fort the meat that we killed. We 
often ran a herd of buffalo within sight 
of the fort, and killed all the fat cows that 
were wanted for the time. We rarely had 
to go farther than the valley of the Teton 
River, three miles north, to find a herd of 
buffalo and make a good run. For a 
change we sometimes hunted antelope 
along the breaks of the Missouri or the 
Teton, or elk and deer in their timbered 
bottoms, and always with good success. 

I became very much attached to Hugh 
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named him, and never tired of listening to 
his tales of adventure during his long life 
upon the plains. Born in Three Rivers, 
Province of Quebec, in 1798, he had en- 
gaged with the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1814, and a year later arrived at its west- 
ernmost post, Mountain House, on the 
Saskatchewan River. He was immedi- 
ately ordered to live and travel with the 
Pikuni tribe of the Blackfeet, so as quickly 
to learn the language and become post 
interpreter. Under the protection of Lone 
Walker, head chief of the tribe, he went 
south with it, and so was the first white 
man to traverse the foot of the Rockies 
between the Saskatchewan and the Mis- 
souri Rivers. At the Falls of the Missouri, 
he crossed the trail of Lewis and Clark, 
1805-06, and of the men of Manuel Lisa’s 
Missouri Fur Company, 1810, and then, 
between the Missouri and the: Yellow- 
stone, again traversed a wide stretch of 
plains and mountains country which he 
was the first of his race to see. In the 
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spring of the following year, he returned 
to Mountain House with the tribe, having 
Jearned the language and experienced 
some great adventures. But instead of 
remaining there, as interpreter, he was 
ordered again to go south with the Pikuni, 
and try to find the Kootenai tribe of In- 
dians, who were trading with the North- 
west Fur Company, west of the Rockies, 
and induce them to trade at Mountain 
House. He successfully accomplished 
this undertaking, but not without great 
risk of his life, and thereafter was often 
sent out to winter with the Pikuni, and 
keep its members supplied with traps and 
other trade goods. When twenty-five 
years of age, he married Ahksapahki 
(Generous Woman), one of Lone Walker’s 
daughters, and by her had two sons, John 
and Francois, and two daughters, Marie 
and Amélie.’ | 

When winter came, I passed the long 


1See Rising Wolf, the Story of a White Blackfoot 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), Monroe’s narrative of 
his first year on the plains. Volume II, the story of his 
further adventures, will soon appear. - 
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evenings in Rising Wolf’s quarters, listen- 
ing to his and Generous Woman’s tales of 
adventure, of tribal lore and history, and, 
with John and Francois for my teachers, 
began learning the Blackfeet language, 
which I found to be a by no means difficult 
task. 

Shortly before Christmas, the Pikuni 
moved from Yellow River to the mouth of 
Bear River — Marias River — twenty 
miles below, and then parties of them 
came frequently to trade and to visit 
their relatives in the fort. Among these 
visitors was Nitsitupi (Lone Man), a rela- 
tive of the Monroe family, and chief of the 
powerful All Friends, the warrior society 
of the Pikuni. He arrived soon after 
the New Year, with one of his women, 
Sinopahki (Fox Woman) and a daugh- 
ter, Mastaki (Raven Woman), of about 
twenty years. As he and the Factor were 
great friends, the most comfortable room 
in the Indian quarters was selected for 
his use when he announced that he had 
come for a long visit. From that day we 
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saw but little of the chief. From early 
morning until bedtime he was with the 
Factor, an honored guest in his quarters 
and at his table. Their intimacy was re- 
garded with no little jealousy by our en- 
gagés, always eager for a little talk with 
the aloof bourgeois of the great company. 

Every evening now, when I went to 
Rising Wolf’s quarters to continue my 
study of the language, I found the chief’s 
woman and daughter there. I noticed 
that the daughter was a very comely 
young woman, of neat appearance in her 
clean, white buckskin gown. Very quiet, 
very serious-minded, I thought, until one 
night I made a wild mistake in translating 
an English sentence into Blackfeet, and 
she joined in the laughing of my hearers. 
Such a clear, musical, joyous laugh it was! 
It kept ringing in my ears after I went 
home. After that I paid more and more 
attention to the girl. On several evenings, 
when John and Francois were elsewhere 
in the fort, I got her to help me in my 
studies, and found her a far more intelli- 
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gent, more interested teacher than either 
of her cousins. Always she would have her 
little innocent gay jokes about our work. 
She was more and more in my thoughts. 
After leaving her and the cheerful com- 
panionship in Monroe’s quarters, my own 
quarters seemed very lonely and cold; the 
big fire that I started blazing on the 
hearth was without cheer. And then, one 
night when I went home and to bed, I 
frankly told myself that I no longer liked 
my bachelor life. 

I was of the same mind when I went out 
the next morning. The girl was at the well, 
drawing a bucket of water. I went straight 
to her and in my halting Blackfeet asked: 
‘“Mastaki, will you be my woman?’ 

She gave me a startled glance, looked 
fearfully around the court, and answered: 
‘We must not be seen alone here, talking 
together. Don’t you know that you must 
send a friend to ask my father to let you 
have me?’ 

‘But tell me, do youcare? Do you want 
to be my woman?’ 
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She did not reply, but the look that she 
gave me as she took up the bucket and 
hurried away was answer enough. I went 
to Rising Wolf, told him that I wanted the 
girl, asked him to talk with her father 
about it. He laughed, said he and his fam- 
ily were not blind; they had all foreseen 
that this was to be. He would right then 
go to the chief about it. 

Later in the day, when I was in the 
trade room, Rising Wolf entered with the 
girl’s parents, and said that the chief was 
willing that I should have her, provided 
that I would agree to certain things that 
her mother would demand of me. And 
at that, the mother stepped forward, and, 
sternly eyeing me, exclaimed: 

‘White man trader, I do not intend that 
my daughter shall mourn as some women 
of the Pikuni have been made to mourn by 
men of your kind. You may have her only 
if you will agree to be ever good and kind 
to her, and never desert her so long as she 
remains faithful to you.’ 


‘That I will do,’ I said. , 
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At that, she came close to me and de- 
manded: ‘Raise, then, your hand to Sun, 
yow to him that you will do so. Now, 
repeat after me, the vow: “O Sun!”’’ 

‘O Sun!’ 

‘I am to take Mastaki for my woman.’ 

‘I am to take Mastaki for my woman.’ 

‘Tf ever I do her wrong, destroy me!’ 

‘Tf ever I do her wrong, destroy me!’ 

There followed a long silence. There 
were tears in the mother’s eyes; the chief 
— even Rising Wolf himself — was very 
solemn-faced. I was realizing that I had 
undertaken a very serious obligation. 

Said the mother, after wiping away her 
tears: ‘Son-in-law, now, to-day, we take 
Mastaki to camp to help her get her 
things together for her life with you. In 
six days we return.’ | 

I nodded assent to that, and gave Ris- 
ing Wolf a look of query. 

‘You'd better be generous to them. The 
more you give them, the more the girl will 
be pleased,’ he said. 

_At that, we selected and laid upon the 
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counter, for the father, a gun; powder, 
ball, and caps; four blankets; five pounds 
of tobacco; a knife and steel; four beaver 
traps. For the mother, four blankets; red 
trade cloth for a gown; twelve bunches of 
beads; some awls, needles, and thread. 
For the girl, a fine shaw]; material for six 
calico dresses; cotton cloth for underwear; 
six pairs of stockings; two silk handker- 
chiefs; a pair of shears, and an assortment 
of beads, thread, and needles. With 
pleased smiles the couple gathered up the 
presents and went out. Some Indians 
came in to trade, and I had no oppor- 
tunity to see Mastaki again before she 
left with her parents for the mouth of the 
Marias. 

At noon, when the Factor and I were 
eating dinner, I told him I was to be a 
bachelor for only a few more days. 

‘Yes, I know,’ he replied. ‘The chief 
and his woman came to me about it, and 
I gave you a good recommend. I am glad 
that you are to have the girl. This is no 
country for bachelor life. A woman, a 
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good woman such as Mastaki is, makes for 
contentment. Our chiefs, in St. Louis, de- 
sire that all the employees of the company, 
from factors down, take up with women of 
the tribes with which we trade, and par- 
ticularly the men of this post, for in large 
measure that controls a fine trade that 
might otherwise go to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company posts to the north of us.’ 

At that, the old man ceased eating, and, 
frowning, with folded hands, sat staring 
at his plate. I asked if he was sick. 

‘Sick at heart!’ he replied. ‘Mark you, 
my son, that the time is coming, is near, 
when alliance with Indian women, even 
legal marriage with them, must end. 
Fort Benton — not Fort Union — will be 
the head of steamboat navigation of the 
Upper Missouri. Here in this bottom a 
town, a city, will spring up, the country 
will be overrun with settlers, and the 
buffalo will disappear, the fur trade end. 
In that settlement of the country, men of 
the American Fur Company will have no 
part; their training has been such — they 
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have led such a care-free, easy, extravagant 
life — that they will be unable to compete 
with the newcomers in trade, or anything 
else, and their wives and daughters will 
see to it that they are ostracized, denied 
all opportunity of advancement in that 
new life.’ 

‘Your view of the future is sure gloomy,’ 
I said. 

‘And sure true. Well, I shall have no 
part in it. I shall return to my home in 
Scotland, and there end my days.’ 

‘And your family —’ 

| ‘My sons go with me, my woman too — 
if she will. The Old Country people are 
far more tolerant than the Americans. 
You know the story of Pocahontas, of 
course —’ 

I left the table considerably depressed 
by the Factor’s talk. I feared that I was 
making a great mistake in bringing to an 
end my bachelor life. But in the ensuing 
days I had a more cheerful view of it: I 
said to myself that our vast plains and 
mountains country would never be in- 
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vaded by a horde of tenderfeet, the buffalo 
exterminated, and the fur trade brought 
to an end during my lifetime, and, after 
that, nothing mattered. I became im- 
patient for the coming of that sixth day, 
and all that it meant for me. 

It came at last, and with it a large trad- 
ing party from the Gros Ventre camp, 
away down in the Bear Paw country. All 
of the guest-rooms were turned over to 
them, the Factor gave the chiefs a feast 
and smoke, and with Rose and Champine, 
I opened the trade room and a throng of 
the party rushed in, eager to exchange 
their soft-tanned buffalo robes and fur 
pelts for the goods upon our shelves. 
Time and time again, during the day, I 
slipped out and looked around the court 
for sight of Mastaki, to the great amuse- 
ment of my assistants, who said, finally, 
one to the other in Blackfeet: ‘The newly 
womaned one grows impatient for her com- 
ing.’ The trading party heard and under- 
stood, and laughed amusedly. I did not 
venture out again. 
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As night drew near, I became more and 
more anxious, at last decided that Mas- 
taki was not for me, and felt terribly blue. 

Then Rising Wolf came in, spryly 
vaulted over the high counter, drew me 
into the passageway to the warehouse, 
and said, to my sudden and great relief: 
‘They are here, Lone Man and his whole 
family, and have set up their lodge just 
east of the fort.’ 

‘Good! And what shall I do?’ 

‘Why, you will eat your supper with the 
bourgeois, as usual, sit with him awhile, 
and go to your quarters. My woman and 
I will take Mastaki there. She has put on 
one of the dresses that my woman made 
for her and it is a good fit; she sure looks 
fine in it.’ 

For the rest of that day, I hardly knew 
what I was doing. I somehow wound up 
the trade with the Gros Ventres, went to 
my quarters, and put on my blue broad- 
cloth, brass-buttoned clothes, and joined 
the Factor in the dining-room; went 
through the motions of eating; sat on and 
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until, at last, he exclaimed: ‘Well, well! 
You’d better go — to that one waiting for 
you, and good luck to you, my son!’ 

There was no one in my quarters. I re- 
built the fire on the hearth, sat down be- 
fore it and smoked a pipe, and another, 
and another; and time and time again ex- 
claimed: ‘Hell! If they are coming, why 
don’t they?’ 

At last the door noiselessly opened and 
Rising Wolf came in, and after him his 
woman, then Mastaki, and last, a young 
girl of about seventeen, absolutely the 
most beautiful girl, white or red, that I 
had ever seen. But, naturally, I gave her 
but a passing glance; my eyes were for 
Mastaki, very handsome, indeed, in her 
new bright-pattern, high-belted calico 
dress and gay shawl. Each of the women 
carried two bright-painted parfleches ! 


1A parfleche was a creamy-white buffalo rawhide 
receptacle that answered all the purposes of a trunk. 
It was about forty by twenty-four inches, shaped like 
an envelope, the four flaps being laced together, two 
and two, to close it. It was usually painted with pleas- 
ing geometrical designs in bright colors. eh 
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which they piled in a corner of the room, 
Rising Wolf informing me that they con- 
tained Mastaki’s clothing and other be- 
longings. I offered the little party chairs, 
and they seated themselves. None spoke. 
Mastaki sat with head turned from me, 
and nervously fingered the fringe of her 
shawl, and I realized that, like myself, she 
was feeling terribly embarrassed. The 
young girl, on the other hand, was frankly 
looking me up and down, interestedly 
sizing me up. I could not bear it, and, 
turning to Rising Wolf, I asked who she 
was. 

‘What? You don’t know her? Why, 
she was here with her people when you ar- 
rived, last summer. She is Paiota Himu- 
tokaman (Flying). Also your woman.’ 

Both girls sharply started when they 
heard those two Blackfeet words, and I 
did too. 

‘Also my woman — what do you mean?’ 
I gasped. 

“Why, she is Mastaki’s younger sister, 
therefore your — how shall I say it? Ah! 
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Your potential woman; potential wife. 
You see, when a man takes a woman of 
the Pikuni or other tribe of the Confed- 
eracy, her younger sisters also become his 
women, his to live with — to wife, or to 
dispose of as he pleases. Why, I thought 
you knew that.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t! That is news to me!’ 
I said, and looked again at the girl, saw 
that she was breathlessly staring at me, 
that her beautiful eyes were full of fear. 
I heard Mastaki tell her to leave the room. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEDICINE LODGE 


Ha! I had more women than I had bar- 
gained for! I was dazed. As one in a 
dream, I heard Mastaki tell her sister to 
go. Still fearfully staring at me, the girl 
arose and crossed the room, Rising Wolf 
and his woman silently following; the door 
closed behind them, and Mastaki and I 
were at last, and for the first time, alone. 

With a strange little cry, she ran and 
knelt at my side, seized my hands and 
pleaded: 

“My man! As you love your mother, 
pity me! Do not take my sister; let me 
alone be your woman!’ 

“White men do not have two women,’ 
I replied. 

“Oh, but they do, some of them. White 
Beaver has two; Long Elk has two; that 
Bird Chief has three. Promise that you 
will not be like them. I dearly love my 
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sister. She wants to remain always a 
virgin. I must help her. I alone have any 
chance to help her.’ 

I remembered that I had heard of the 
white men she mentioned; they were free 
trappers, trading sometimes with our 
company and sometimes with the British 
company, in the North. Yes, and there 
was the Factor at our Fort Union: he had 
two Sioux women. I was puzzled, not a 
little angry. 

‘I wanted you because I believed that 
you loved me,’ I said. ‘But you were only 
pretending; you came to me just for the 
sake of your sister. Well, I think that I 
will take her, and let you go — 

‘No! No! Hear me!’ she cried, spring- 
ing up and raising a hand high above her 
head. ‘As Sun hears me, I will tell you 
the truth. May he destroy me if I speak 
other than the truth! On that day I first 
saw you in Rising Wolf’s home, I watched 
you, thought that you were a good, kind 
man. I knew that only a few white men 
had more than one woman. I hoped that 
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you would be a one-woman man, and that, 
if I could make you like me, take me, I 
could save my sister. That was my first 
thought about you. And then, as the days 
passed and I began to love you, more and 
more, more and more, I felt that I would 
die if you did not want me —’ 

‘Enough! Enough!’ I said. I held out 
my arms and she dropped into them. 

‘It is true, then. I am to be your one, 
your sits-beside-you woman, Paiota only 
your make-believe woman,’ she said, after 
a time. 

“Yes. But tell me, why doesn’t your 
sister want a man?’ 

“Know that our great-aunt was that 
sacred virgin woman warrior, that leader 
of warriors, Running Eagle. Well, my 
sister wants to be as she was, perhaps not 
a warrior, but anyhow a sacred woman. 
She is constantly praying to Sun, begging 
him to help her remain always as she now 
is, of body untouched by man, asking him 


? Pitamakan (Running Eagle), the great virgin war- 
rior woman, was killed in attack. 
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to give her of his wonderful power, to 
show ‘her, by revealing dreams, how she 
can best serve him, and do good to all of 
us his children.’ 

‘But she is so beautiful! Many must 
want her —’ 

‘They do! Old men and young — the 
old ones the most desirous, constantly 
sending their friends with offers to our 
father of many horses for us. He has al- 
ways listened to our pleadings that we re- 
main with him. But lately he has often 
looked at us and said: “You girls, it is 
about time that you begin raising some 
defenders of our great country.” Well, it 
is ended now; my worries are ended; I 
have you, and my dear sister is to live the 
lone life that she desires.’ 

On the following day, the Gros Ventres 
departed, and Lone Man and his family 
moved into one of the rooms that they 
had occupied. After a talk with Mastaki, 
I went with her to visit them. When we 
appeared in the doorway, her mother gave 
a cry of dismay, covered her head with 
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her robe and started to run out past us. 

I put out a hand and barred her way 
and she cried out to Lone Man: ‘I can’t 
pass him, my son-in-law! He shamelessly 
detains me! Tell him that he and I must 
never meet!’ 

‘I know, but white men are different,’ 
I said. ‘They meet and talk with their 
mothers-in-law, live in the same house 
with them. So shall it be with you and 
me; so go back and resume your seat there 
by the fire.’ 

‘Nayeya!l Kyaiyo!’* she cried, and hur- 
ried to sit in a far corner of the room, her 
back to us. 

The chief’s two other women and their 
children were sitting upon their buffalo 
robe and blanket couches, on the left side 
of the room, and Paiota, sitting across 
from them, arose and spread a large robe 
near the fireplace for the chief and me. 
He filled a big pipe, lit it, and we smoked 
turn-about, and talked, he giving me the 


1 Women’s exclamations of astonishment, never used 
by men. 
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news of the Pikuni camp, and telling of 
the vast herds of buffalo that were rang- 
ing upon the plains north and south of 
the junction of the Marias and the Mis- 
souri. In a herd on the south side was a 
white, a sacred cow buffalo, which the 
hunters were very eager to kill, so that its 
robe could be presented to Sun when the 
great lodge should be built in his honor in 
the coming summer. We smoked three 
pipefuls, the formal number, and when the 
last one was nearly finished, I said to him: 

‘About Paiota: I think that she would, 
perhaps, like to remain with you for a 
time.’ 

‘That is for you to decide. If she re- 
mains with us, we shall as always take the 
best of care of her, and of course her 
mother and I will be glad of her help; she 
is a great lodge-keeper.’ 

Said Mastaki: ‘Now, sister, our man 
leaves to you what you will do.’ 

So low that we could barely hear her, 
she replied: ‘I would like to live on with 
my mother and do her heavy work, for 
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she is far from strong.’ And at that, the 
mother in her corner began crying. 
Returning to our quarters, Mastaki 
danced and sang along at my side, and 
said, as we came to the stairway: ‘I have 
the best, the kindest man in this country, 
so am I the happiest woman in it.’ 
Paiota soon became a daily visitor in 
our quarters. She was very formal with 
me until, one evening, I said to her: ‘Why 
be as tongueless and eyeless as a stick of 
wood when I come in here? You talk and 
joke and laugh with your other brothers, 
why not with me, also your brother?’ 
‘You are right: I deserve your scolding. 
I am your sister. From now on I will be 
really and truly your sister who likes you 
very much,’ she replied. And immediately 
she told me about a dream she had had 
the preceding night, and asked what I 
thought might be the meaning of it. Like 
all her people, she firmly believed that, 
when one slept, his shadow — spirit — 
left his body and actually experienced the 
strange adventures and events that were 
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remembered upon awaking. A dream, or 
vision’ that all particularly desired and 
prayed for with the beginning of winter, 
was of seeing green grass, for it meant that 
the dreamer would live to see the new 
grass of another summer. 

The more I saw of Paiota, the more I 
realized the strength of her religious ob- 
session. She never listened to the gossip of 
those about her, but sat, dreamy-eyed, 
through the liveliest of it, thinking about 
the gods. Her talk with me was only 
about them and their wondrous power. 
Vividly she told me the story of Scar Face, 
who, seeking the favor of the all-powerful 
ones and despairing of ever finding them, 
lay down to die upon the shore of a great 
lake far in the West. Then came to him 
two swans, offering aid, and upon their 
backs transported him to a far island where 
lived Sun, his wife Night Light, and their 
son Morning Star. In gratitude to the 
earthly youth for saving the life of Morning 
Star, when attacked by huge, lance-billed 
water-fowl, Sun completely obliterated the 
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scar which disfigured the youth’s face; and 
then, giving him certain laws for the wel- 
fare of his people, sent him home to them 
by way of the Wolves’ Trail, that bright 
and glittering trail which bands the sky of 
night. 

And ending the tale, she raptly ex- 
claimed: ‘Brother! As was Scar Face, so 
do I want.to be: a power of good to my 
people, all the tribes of the Only People. 
Day and night, summer and winter, I 
keep on asking Sun to reveal to me the 
way to help them. Don’t you think that 
he will, sometime, hear my prayers?’ 

‘Those who try to do something, who 
never cease trying, never give up, always 
succeed,’ I answered. 

‘Why, that is just what our Sun priest, 
Four Bears — he who has the Thunder 
Bird medicine pipe — told me!’ she cried. 
‘I am glad, glad that you said it!’ 

Lone Man and his family did not re- 
main long in the fort, and after they re- 
turned to camp, I did not see them again 
until, in June, the keel boats and macki- 
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naws arrived, and the Pikuni and all the 
other tribes of the Confederacy came to 
the fort for the great trade of the year. 
When that ended, they separated again, 
the Pikuni going up the Teton to the foot 
of the mountains, there to make new 
lodges and cut new lodge poles, the other 
tribes scattering out to the north and east 
for the summer. However, small parties 
from each of them came now and then to 
the fort for one purpose and another, and 
in that way we kept in touch with them. 

One evening in July, Mastaki came to 
me in great excitement: a war party of the 
Pikuni had just arrived from a raid on 
the Crows, and had announced that the 
Pikuni would move to the Sacred Rock 
bottom of Bear River,! at the end of the 
moon, there to build Sun’s lodge, the great 

1 The Medicine Rock lies upon the north slope of the 
Marias River Valley, a mile above the present Great 
Northern Railway crossing of the stream. Resting upon 
soil so light that it melts away with every rainy season, 
the rock slowly moves down the slope and so is believed 
to have Sun power. In the old days every Indian who 


passed gave the rock a present of some kind, and made a 
short prayer for long life and happiness. 
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religious ceremony of the year. That was 
not far away, only two days’ ride. I must 
take her there, so that she could pray and 
sacrifice to Sun, and partake of the sacred 
tongue. What was sacred tongue? Well, 
by taking her to the Bear River encamp- 
ment I should learn all about it. 

I was tired enough of the daily sameness 
of our life in the fort, now that the trade 
was ended, and eager to see Medicine 
Lodge, as our engagés called it. I went to 
the Factor to ask for leave of absence, and 
found him besieged by the men with like 
_ requests. 

‘You can’t all go —leave me here at 
the mercy of any Sioux or other enemy 
war party that may appear, and well you 
know it!’ he roared. 

‘Monsieur! Honneur!’ exclaimed an 
engagé named Robare, kneeling before 
him, ‘It is that my h’womans is seek. 
She mus’ go to ze Medicine Lodge to pray 
Sun make her well. Me, I mus’ take her 
to it.’ 

‘My h’woman, he ees seek too. I mus’ 
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take him to ze lodge sacré, zat he be made 
well,’ another engagé pleaded. 

‘[’ll bet every woman in the fort has 
suddenly become sick!’ the Factor ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, ten of you may take them 
to attend the ceremony. Go out now, and 
draw lots to decide who of you will be the 
lucky ten.’ 

He laughed when I told him that I, too, 
wanted to attend the ceremony. ‘What, 
you have already become a Sun wor- 
shiper?’ he cried. And then, soberly: 
‘Well, go. Take charge of the party, and 
see that the trifling engagés return in 
reasonable time.’ 

We were eleven men and hitey women 
and many children who pulled out from 
the fort the next morning; all of us well 
mounted, and with a long string of pack- 
horses and travois-horses loaded with five 
lodges and our bedding and various be- 
longings. We camped that night on the 
Teton River, having made about twenty- 
five miles, and on the following day, 
traversing a deep-worn trail northwest- 
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ward across the plain, were all day long in 
sight of countless herds of buffalo and 
antelope. At about five o’clock we ar- 
rived at the junction of Bear River — the 
Marias — and its Dry Fork, and a little 
later, crossing the stream, entered the 
great circle of the Pikuni camp, and there 
separated, Mastaki and I going to her 
father, near at hand in a fine new lodge, 
with his sits-beside-him woman, Sino- 
pahki, and Paiota, more beautiful than 
ever in a new buckskin, bead-embroidered 
gown that by no means concealed her 
slender but well-rounded perfect figure. 
We saw that the chief’s other women and 
children were occupying the old lodge, set 
up close behind the new one. 

When we entered the new lodge, Sino- 
pahki gave a sharp little cry of dismay, 
and covered her features with her robe, 
as she hurriedly said to the chief: ‘It is he, 
our son-in-law! I am terribly shamed! 
Why wasn’t I warned of his coming! Iam 
going to our old lodge; let me pass!’ 

‘No. Remain here. I will go elsewhere,’ 


I told her. 
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‘He even speaks to me!’ she muttered. 

‘Mother, you will stay right here. So 
will we. Are you never going to learn that 
he is a white man — that the whites are 
different — that to them their mothers- 
in-law are the same as their own mothers?’ 
Thus Mastak1i. 

“You will do as your daughter says. 
See that their things are brought in, and 
then set food before them,’ the chief told 
her, and signed to me to sit beside him 
and smoke a pipe that he was filling with 
fragrant mixture of tobacco and Vherbe. 

“You have come to visit us at a good 
time, a most sacred time. To-morrow, we 
set up the Okan, Sun’s sacred lodge,’ the 
chief said to me, as by turns we smoked 
the big pipe. 

“Yes. And he shall partake of the sacred 
tongue,’ said Paiota. 

‘This is the second time I have heard of 
sacred tongue. What kind of tongue is it? 
Why sacred?’ I asked. 

The chief smiled, looked at Paiota and 
significantly nodded, and she replied: 
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‘We do not tell the history of sacred 
things while Sun is traveling his sky trail. 
To-night, after he has gone to his lodge in 
the far west, I shall tell you about the 
tongue and other sacred things.’ 

. My woman made up our couch of buf- 
falo robes and blankets on the left side of © 
the lodge. As soon as the pipe was smoked 
out, I moved to it and sat beside her. 
Paiota’s couch was directly across from us; 
the chief’s couch was, of course, at the 
rear of the lodge, directly opposite the 
doorway, and above it, attached to the 
lodge poles, were the painted and fringed 
rawhide cylinders containing his war 
clothes, and his shield in its buckskin 
carrying-case. The lodge was lined all 
around with a band of buffalo leather, 
painted with geometrical designs in bright 
colors, and extending up from the ground 
to a height of six feet. There was, there- 
fore, a space of the thickness of the lodge 
poles between the lining and the lodge 
skin, the latter so pegged that it did not 
touch the ground, and the air rushing 
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up through this space created a strong 
draught for the fire and kept the lodge 
free from smoke. For further comfort, 
there was, at each end of each couch, a 
back-rest of leather-bound willow slats _ 
supported by a tripod of painted and 
carved pine sticks. In the spaces between 
the couches, and near the doorway, too, 
were the belongings of the occupants, 
mostly in painted parfleches. The leather 
lining was the key to the comfort of the 
lodge; it prevented the entrance of cold 
air, and reflected the heat of the fire. The 
lodge was warm even in weather far be- 
low zero so long as a small fire was kept 
burning, and when it went out, the oc- 
cupants, sleeping in their buffalo-robe 
couches, felt no change of temperature. 
Paiota and her mother were preparing 
the evening meal, and soon set before 
us a real feast: broiled buffalo tongues, 
roasted camas roots — much of the flavor 
of sweet potatoes —fresh ripe service 
berries, and, for drink, bowls of strong 
soup. Having fasted since early morn- 
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ing, Mastaki and I enjoyed the food, and 
ate plenty of it. 

Night was coming on when I stepped 
outside for a look at the great camp circle, 
set in the wide grassy river bottom, 
bordered by a grove of cottonwoods 
fringing the stream, and on the other side 
by the bluffs rising steeply to the rim of 
the great plain. Young herders were 
cutting the fast, valuable buffalo runners 
from the countless bands of horses, and 
bringing them in to tether close to the 
lodges of their owners, so that no prowling 
‘war party of the enemy would be likely 
to get them. The women of the Sun 
priests were carrying into their lodges the 
sacred red-painted and fringed leather, 
and rawhide pouches containing their 
mysteries, which had hung out all day 
upon red-painted tripods. Here and there 
men were shouting invitations to their 
friends to feast and smoke with them, 
naming each one four times, and stating 
the number of pipes that were to be 
smoked. Women were hurrying in from 
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the river and the long grove with wood 
and water for the night. Ceasing their 
play, the children were trooping to their 
lodges for the evening meal. From a near 
lodge came the frenzied gambling song of 
a party of men and women playing the 
-_‘hide-the-bones’ game. In another lodge 
some young men were singing a lively war 
song that was accented by staccato throb- 
bings of a drum. 

In the center of the five or six acres of 
level, short-grassed land, banded by the 
six hundred lodges of the tribe, was a 
circle of heavy, crotched posts, about 
sixty feet in diameter, and near it were a 
lot of long poles and several piles of brush. 
Four lodges stood just west of the circle 
of newly cut and set posts. I noticed the 
women about them were all wearing 
buffalo leather wraps painted dull red, 
the sacred color. Mastaki, coming out and 
standing at my side, told me that they 
were the women who were, this summer, 
the givers of the sacred ceremony, the 
building of Sun’s lodge. The newly set 
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posts, with the addition of a tall, forked 
center post, were to be the supports of its 
roof, as I should see on the following day. 
I was on the point of questioning her 
about the ceremony, when, from a near 
lodge that was painted with the symbols 
of the sky gods, a man stepped out and 
began shouting invitations to a feast, 
naming Nitsitupi (Lone Man) as one 
of the guests, and Awhpum-Apikwan 
(Trader-White-Man — myself) as an- 
other. 

Nudging me, Mastaki whispered that 
the feast-giver was Four Bears, Sun priest 
of our Small Robes Clan, owner of the 
powerful Thunder Bird medicine pipe. I 
saw that he was a man of most striking 
appearance: tall, well-built, with features 
expressive of dignity and reserve, yet 
great kindliness. 

The first of his guests to arrive, Lone 
Man and I, were smilingly welcomed by 
the Sun priest and given seats at his left, 
upon his own couch, above which was sus- 
pended the long, red-painted leather- 
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wrapped roll, and shiny, fringed pouches 
containing his sacred pipe and its acces- 
sories. Following us came Omuksikimi 
(Big Lake), head chief of the tribe, tall, 
slender, keen-faced, with eyes of piercing 
intentness; and after him came Sikunah- 
makan (Running Crane), chief of the 
Never Laugh Clan, round, heavy, and of 
jolly disposition, and our party was com~- 
plete. Four Bears filled a huge pipe, Lone 
Man lit it with a brand from the fire, and, 
as it went from hand to hand forth and 
back in the semi-circle of us, the talk was 
about the coming ceremony, great regret 
being expressed about the failure of the 
tribe to obtain a white buffalo robe for 
one of the offerings to Sun on the morrow. 

‘Anyhow, he knows that it was not 
from laziness that we failed in this,’ said 
Lone Man. ‘He saw how persistently we 
hunted that white cow last winter, there 
south of the mouth of Bear River, until, 
finally, it disappeared.’ 

‘Well, Talks-with-the-Buffalo will, in 
place of it, at last sacrifice his white otter 
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skin, and that is fully as sacred; Sun will 
appreciate it without doubt,’ said Big 
Lake. 

-When the pipe was smoked out, the 
women of the lodge set before us some 
pemmican deliciously flavored with 
pounded chokecherries. I had recently 
eaten so heartily that I could only taste it, 
as in duty bound, and set it aside to take 
home to Mastaki. 

Then, when the second pipe was going, 
Lone Man said to the others: ‘My friends, 
the name by which you know my son-in- 
law, here, just Awhpum-Apikwan, is no 
name at all. I want him to have a real 
name; a name fit for a member of our 
Small Robes Clan. Think, now, what it 
shall be.’ 

‘You all, you need not think about it. 
I have a name for him, a name that you 
will approve,’ said Four Bears, and mo- 
tioned me to sit nearer him. He then 
mixed a little of his sacred dull-red paint 
with water, and banded my forehead and 
each cheek with it, called for: the pipe, 
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smoked a few whiffs which he blew to the 
sky and then to the ground, and, pointing 
the stem aloft, prayed: ‘O Sun! This man, 
here at my side, has become one of us, and 
I am to name him after one of our ances- 
tors. As you favored that one, gave him 
great power in battle with the enemy, 
gave him long life and happiness, so now 
do to him whom I have here and now 
painted with your sacred color. O Sun! 
I name him —’ 

He paused, rested the pipe upon my 
head, and shouted: ‘Misum’i Pita!’ 

‘Ah! Ah! Good! A powerful name! 
You are indeed one of us!’ cried the others. 

So was I named Misum’i Pita (Ancient 
Eagle). I was not a little affected by the 
simple little ceremony. The friendly feel- 
ings of these tribal leaders toward me was 
very evident. 

When Lone Man and I returned to his 
lodge, Paiota cried out to me as we 
entered: ‘Okyt, Misum’i Pita!’ 

‘I am glad! Glad that you have that 
powerful name,’ said Mastaki. 
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‘But how did you know —’ 

‘We stood outside Four Bears’ lodge, 
heard him name you,’ she replied. 

-*And now, Misum’i Pita, I will tell you 
about the sacred ceremony that begins 
to-morrow, and endures for four days, the 
sacred number,’ Paiota said to me. 

‘The Okan is a very ancient ceremony, 
dating from the time Scar Face returned 
from his visit to Sun, in his far-off island 
home. Night Light, Sun’s woman, told 
him about it, made him promise that the 
people should hold this ceremony in the 
Berries-Ripe Moon of every summer, in 
payment of Sun’s kindness to them, and 
that women — and virtuous women only 
— should have the principal part in it. 
So: The women out there in the four 
lodges are those whose loved ones, their 
men, or their brothers or sons, have been 
either very ill or in great danger in war 
against the enemy, and they have vowed 
to build this great lodge in honor of Sun, 
if he would make well their sick ones, bring 
home their warriors unhurt by the enemy. 
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~ “One moon ago, the hunters brought to 
these women one hundred buffalo tongues 
for this ceremony, and, while they were 
cutting them into thin sheets to dry, 
the Sun priests sat with them and sang 
one hundred different, sacred songs, and 
prayed that the tongues would be ac- 
ceptable to the great sky god, and to that 
other powerful one, our Earth Mother. . 

‘Four days ago, these women, these 
Sun vow women set up their four lodges 
in the clear circle, and have ever since then 
fasted, and they have drank no water ex- 
cept at night. And during that time they © 
have almost constantly prayed Sun to 
pity the whole tribe of us, to accept the — 
great lodge that they are to build for him, 
and give to all of us long and full life and 
happiness. 

‘There! I have told you why the Okan 
is to be built. To-morrow, you shall see 
how it is built, and all that the people do 
in it.’ 

“You forgot to tell. him that the ma- 
terial for the Okan was cut and dragged 
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in by members of our All Friends Society 
who have killed at least one enemy,’ said 
Lone Man. 

*True. I can think of only what I am 
to do to-morrow: sacrifice to Sun! Make 
him an offering of the sacred tongue; pray 
that I may be useful to him and to my peo- 
ple! Oh, would that I were one of the sa- 
cred women, out there in the four lodges. 
They are close, close to the great sky god; 
right now he is hearing their prayers and 
his heart is glad. O Sun! O Night Light! 
O beautiful Morning Star! You see me; 
poor, worthless, useless me! Oh, pity me; 
show me how to be of real service to you 
Above Ones, and to these, your children 
of the plains!’ 

She wept forlornly, and Mastaki and 
her mother went and sat with her, petted 
and comforted her; and Lone Man said: 
‘No, no, my daughter. Do not cry. 
Those Above Ones well know your heart; 
they know that you are good; so, in this 
time of the sacred Okan, be glad, be glad!’ 

Thus comforted, the girl soon ceased 
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crying, and we all disrobed under cover of 
our blankets and lay down and slept. 

Early the next morning, as I was re- 
turning from a refreshing plunge in the 
river, a young man waylaid me on the 
narrow trail through the timber. ‘Misum‘1 
Pita, I come to you as pleader for Otskina’ 
(Horn), he said. 

“ Well?’ 

“You know that Otskina is a brave war- 
rior and of very kind heart. He has long 
wanted your youngest woman Paiota. He 
learns that you have not yet really made 
her your woman, so he asks you to let him 
have her. If you will do that, he will give 
you twenty horses, two of them very fast 
buffalo runners.’ 

‘Tell your friend that I am sorry that 
he wants Paiota. I cannot let him have 
her. 

‘But consider this, white man trader: 
you are different from us. You do not 
need two women, for you have no lodge 
to be maintained, you do not hunt and 
trap for your living. And again, it is plain 
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that you love only Mastaki, your sits- 
beside-you woman. Your other one, 
Paiota, you treat as though she were your 
very own sister.’ 

‘However I treat her, she is mine. I 
shall always keep her,’ I shortly replied, 
and went on toward camp. 

‘Be not too sure of that,’ he called after 
me, and so menacingly that I felt some- 
what uneasy. 

As I neared our lodge, Mastaki came 
out for an armful of wood from the pile 
beside the doorway, and I signed to her 
to come to me, and told her of my meeting 
with Otskina’s messenger. 

‘Ha! Otskina again! He has wanted 
her for a long time; has even said that, in 
one way or another, he would have her. 
Don’t tell Paiota about his new offer, for 
she is terribly afraid of him. We must 
watch her closely; see that he gets no 
chance to take her from us.’ 

‘What? Do Pikuni men take women 
by force?’ 

‘Not allowed, of course. But, three 
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summers ago, this happened: One of our 
men loved a girl of our own Small Robes 
Clan. She did not like him, would not 
even sit in a lodge in which he was present. 
One day, when she was out after wood, he 
seized her, carried her off upon his horse. 
The chiefs sent members of the All Friends 
Society to rescue the girl. The man made 
his stand upon a high hill, and there killed 
the girl, and fought his pursuers until they 
killed him. As that man was, fierce, with- 
out pity, determined to have his way, so 
is this Otskina, who wants Paiota. Mis- 
um’i Pita, there is but one way for her to 
be safe from him: she must live with us in 
Mud Walls Fort.’ 

‘So she shall,’ I replied. And at that, 
Mastaki squeezed my hand and said that 
I was a kind man, and she loved me very 
much. 

An hour later, Mastaki, Paiota, and I 
stood near the circle of newly set posts, 
waiting for the commencement of the 
Okan ceremony. Presently, members of 
the All Friends Society appeared, and, 
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separating into four groups, took stations 
to the north, south, east, and west of the 
circle of posts. They were all of them 
dressed in their plainest clothes, and 
each one carried two lodge poles, so tied 
together that they resembled in shape a 
pair of exceedingly long-handled, short- 
bladed shears. At the same time the 
members of the Bulls Band of the society, 
all of them very old men, came from the 
four lodges of the sacred women, and, 
singing and praying, raised and set firmly 
the tall, crotched center post for the Okan, 
first tying to it a bundle of sagebrush, 
emblematic of the buffalo plains. As soon 
as the post was set, the east group of the so- 
ciety began a weird, melancholy, slow, and 
heart-thrilling song prayer to Sun, and, 
stepping in time to it, they advanced for 
a distance of fifty feet or more, halted and 
ceased singing, whereupon the west group 
took up the song and advanced for a like 
distance, and came to a silent stand. The 
north group, then the south group, in 
turn carried on the song and advanced, 
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and stopped, and it was the turn of the 
east group again to take up the song and ad- 
vance. And as the four groups gradually 
drew near the circle of posts, the Bulls set 
stout rails from post to post of the wall 
circle and lashed them firmly in place with 
strips of green buffalo rawhide cut from 
the hide by warriors who, as they plied 
their knives, loudly counted their coups — 
their deeds of valor. Then, at last, the 
four groups of the society arrived, and. 
while the Bulls set the butts of the roof 
poles upon the wall rails, they, with their 
shears shaped lodge poles, raised the tips 
of them and set them in the crotch of the 
tall center post. The roof poles were then 
covered with layers of brush, the circular 
wall was draped with brush, with the ex- 
ception of a space on the east side, for the 
entrance. And last, a small brush en- 
closure was built within for the accom- 
modation of the Weather-Maker, who 
was no other than our own Sun priest, 
Four Bears. In it he prayed for cloudless 
weather, and, if clouds appeared, he 
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rushed out from the lodge, using a shrill, 
goose wingbone whistle, and motioned and 
ordered the clouds to disappear. If they 
continued to gather, and rain came, it was 
thought to be the result of Sun’s anger at 
some member of the tribe who had broken 
his laws. 

Came now from their four lodges the 
Okan women, the Sun vow women, each 
carrying one or two parfleches filled with 
the sacred dried buffalo tongues, which, 
with fasting and prayer, they had cut into 
very small portions. In single file, with 
bowed heads, silently praying, they en- 
tered the Okan and seated themselves in 
a row on its west side and facing the door- 
way. Then, when they had unlaced and 
spread open the parfleches, all was in 
readiness for the reception of the people; 
and though they were in number more 
than three thousand, from the very be- 
ginning there was no crowding, no rush to 
go in. The ceremony was to last four days, 
so there would be ample time for all to 
make their offerings to the great sky god. 
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Standing between Mastaki and me, Pai- 
ota was trembling with religious fervor. 
Tugging at our hands, she urged us to go 
nearer the great lodge. We stood close to 
the entrance, saw Talks-with-the-Buffalo 
go in, hand his white otter skin, his price- 
less sacrifice to Sun, to one of the officiat- 
ing Bulls to attach to the center post, and 
then receive from another of the Bulls his 
portion of the sacred tongue. And at that, 
Paiota whispered to us that she could 
wait no longer to receive her portion. 

‘Go, then, you two, I will wait for you 
here,’ I said. 3 

“No! No! You must accompany us! 
Now that you are really one of us, Sun 
will be pleased if you partake of his 
sacred food!’ cried Paiota. 

“Well, why not?’ I said to myself, and 
replied that I would partake of it. As I 
followed Mastaki into the great lodge, 
I saw that all were pleased by my deci- 
sion. 

A gray-haired wrinkled old member of 
the Bulls Band held out to us an ancient 
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hand-made wooden bowl heaped with the 
dried tongue, and we each took one of the 
very small slices. I watched Mastaki as 
she held her portion aloft, and prayed Sun 
to give to us all long and full and happy 
life; and then, eating a part of it, she 
buried the remainder in the ground, the 
while she made a like prayer to Earth 
Mother. 

‘Now! It is your turn, pray!’ Paiota 
excitedly whispered to me. 

I was embarrassed, confused under the. 
expectant gaze of fifty pairs of eyes. She 
seized the hand in which I held the sliver 
of dried tongue, held it aloft, and I recited 
aloud, sentence by sentence, the prayer 
that she whispered. And then, without 
her assistance, I ate half of the slice, and 
praying to Earth Mother, placed the 
other half in the ground. , 

When I had finished, the old bowl- 
bearer said to me: ‘You have done well, 
my son. He, above, and she upon whose 
breast we have our being, will surely pity 
and aid you in all your undertakings.’ 
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Trembling like an aspen leaf in the 
summer wind, Paiota began her prayer, 
prayed on and on with ever-increasing 
fervor, begging the gods to show her some 
way to be of real service to them and to 
the People of the Plains, and, attracted by 
the tremendous eloquence and sincerity of 
the beautiful petitioner, people crowded 
into the lodge to see and hear her, and 
stood spellbound. At last, she made her 
final prayer, the one to Earth Mother, and 
turned to the doorway of the lodge, then 
turned again, raised both hands high 
above her head, and cried: ‘O Sun! O pow- 
erful Above One! Pity us! Pity us, your 
children —’ and could say no more. Sud- 
denly, her slender figure drooped, she 
swayed, and, fainting, fell prone upon the 
ground. Mastaki instantly knelt at her 
side, felt her bosom, and, after a moment, 
announced that she was not dead. Then 
came some of the Sun vow women and 
carried her to their place in the lodge, and 
under their administrations she soon 
revived and sat up; and, seeing Mastaki 
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and me anxiously watching her, she told 
us that she felt well, and that we should 
go. 
So we will,’ Mastaki said to me. ‘She 
is revived, and, oh, so pleased to sit with 
those sacred women! Truly, they have 
greatly honored her.’ 

A little way out from the great lodge, a 
Sun priest was preparing a warrior for a 
terrible ordeal. While acting as scout for 
a war party of the Pikuni, he had been 
surprised and surrounded by a large party 
of Assiniboines, and in his desperate 
strait had called upon Sun to assist him, 
- vowing that, if he should escape, he would 
make painful sacrifice of his body to the 
great sky god. The time had now come 
for the fulfillment of that sacred vow. 
Naked, except for breech-clout and moc- 
casins, he stood as firm and expressionless 
as a rock while the praying priest made in 
the skin over each of his shoulders two 
vertical incisions about four inches in 
length and a half-inch apart. Rawhide 
rope ends running from a large bull buffalo 
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skull were then tied to the strips of skin 
between the incisions, and the warrior, 
calling upon Sun to pity him, sprang 
forward, intent upon freeing himself from 
the skull. But when the ropes tightened, 
his skin strips stretched out like rubber 
cords, instead of breaking, and he ran on, 
the skull bouncing over the ground after 
him. He ran all of a hundred yards, and 
fell, exhausted and in frightful pain. 
After a short rest, he tried again to free 
himself. It was not until afternoon of the 
following day that he succeeded in doing 
so. During the four days of the Okan 
ceremony, eight other men who had been 
in great danger in war and had made like 
vows underwent the terrible ordeal, some 
of them dragging buffalo skulls, others 
being tied to the center post of the sacred 
lodge, until, after countless attempts to 
free themselves, their skin strips broke, 
and, completely exhausted, they were 
tenderly carried off to their lodges to be 
nursed back to health and strength. 

And now, while a continuous line of the 
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people were going to the great lodge to 
receive the buffalo tongue sacrament, the 
warriors, all dressed in their most gorgeous 
finery, gathered outside the lodge to count 
their cowps. One after another, in the 
presence of a great throng of enthusiastic 
spectators, they not only told about their 
brave deeds, but, with the assistance of 
their friends, representing the enemy, 
they staged with thrilling fidelity the 
battles in which they had been the victors, 

All through the long morning, Mastaki 
and I watched the dramatic counting of 
coups, and in the afternoon witnessed 
the dances of several of the bands of the 
All Friends Society, that of the Bulls, 
wearing buffalo-head masks and buffalo 
robes, proving the most interesting. 

In the evening, as we sat outside our 
lodge, watching the coming of night and 
the activities of the great camp, Four 
Bears, the Sun priest, upon his homeward 
way, paused before us. ‘Well, my chil- 
dren, Sun is good to us; he has given us a 
cloudless day. I saw you partake of his 
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sacred food. May he give you long and 
happy life, my children,’ he said. 

‘We pray that you, O Thunder Bird 
pipe man, may attain great age,’ Mastaki 
replied. And, gravely bowing acknowledg- 
ment, the old man passed on. 

A little later, when Mastaki and her 
mother had built up the lodge fire and 
were preparing the evening meal, and 
Lone Man and I were smoking his big 
pipe, a couple of the Okan women brought 
Paiota home. She went at once to her 
couch and sat with bowed head, said no 
word to us, and to her mother’s query if 
she were sick, merely signed ‘No.’ 

Before the meal was ready for us, Lone 
Man was invited to a feast in one lodge, 
and, a moment later, I was named as one 
of the invited to a feast in the lodge in 
which two of our engagés were stopping. 
When I entered it, they said that they had 
a pleasant surprise for me, and sure 
enough it was—a feast of fat, freshly 
caught trout that their women were 
broiling over the cottonwood coals of the 
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little fire. I ate the three that were set 
before me, and could have eaten more. 
Both of the engagés had been with the 
company for many years, and I sat with 
them a long time listening to their tales of 
strange and stirring adventures, that they 
had experienced at one and another of our 
posts and along the river west of Fort 
Union. When, at last, I left them, the 
night was far gone, the lodge fires of the 
great camp mostly out. 

I had not gone halfway to Lone Man’s 
lodge when I was overtaken and con- 
fronted by a tall, heavily built man, who 
said to me: ‘You, white man, do you 
know me?’ . 

‘No, I do not. Who are you?’ 

‘I am he who sent a messenger to you 
this morning,’ he replied. ‘You refused 
my offer for Paiota. White man, I tell 
you myself, and I mean it: I must have 
her, your younger, your almost-woman. 
Give her to me, and take all of my nearly 
two hundred horses.’ 

‘Otskina, I do not want your horses,’ I 
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said. “If Paiota loved you, wanted to be 
your woman, I would gladly give her to 
you. But she wants not to be your nor 
any other man’s woman, so she shall 
remain as she is, my woman’s sister, a 
lone woman under my protection.’ 

For the first time the man now spoke 
my name: *Misum’i Pita,’ he cried, ‘if you 
would give me Paiota, I would be good to 
her, all that I have would be hers. You 
will not give her to me, so I shall anyhow 
take her, yes, seize her, and carry her off. 
Oh, I know that the chiefs will set the 
Seizers upon my trail, that they will kill 
me, but I shall not go alone to the Sand- 
hills; 1 Paiota shall accompany me.’ 

“You shall never do it! You shall never 
have a chance to seize her!’ I angrily 
replied. 

‘Perhaps not this moon, nor even this 
summer; but the time will surely come 


1'The Sandhills, a sandy waste between the Sweet- 
grass Hills and the Cypress Hills, the abode of the 
Blackfeet dead. There their shadows — spirits, souls 
— lead forever a dreary, shadow life, a mockery of this 
life. 
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when the way will be open to make her 
mine,’ he said, and stalked away into the 
darkness. 

I hurried on, not a little worried. The 
man was crazy, dangerous. I decided to 
tell Lone Man at once that he must be 
watched, and Paiota constantly guarded, 
but when I arrived in the lodge, all were 
sleeping, and I concluded to postpone the 
matter until morning and was soon asleep. 

We were all of us suddenly awakened by 
Paiota, loudly, fearfully screaming, and, 
for an instant, I thought that Otskina had 
come in and was carrying her out of the 
lodge. 

‘Oh! Oh! Father! Mother! Oh! Oh!’ 
she cried. 

“Yes! Yes!’ the mother answered. 

‘What troubles you — are you sick?’ 
her father asked, and, getting no reply, told 
the mother to build the fire and quickly. 

The woman raked open the mound of 
ashes in the fireplace, exposing a number 
of glowing coals, and, laying upon them 
splinters of dry willow and small limbs of 
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cottonwood, she soon started a little blaze 
that lit up the lodge and revealed to us 
Paiota, close-wrapped in a blanket, sitting 
bolt upright upon her couch, her large 
beautiful eyes having a most strange 
expression, as though she were looking 
at something requiring her whole atten- 
tion. 

“What is it? What troubled you?’ her 
father, mother, and Mastaki repeatedly 
asked, but got no reply. Her screams had 
aroused the occupants of near-by lodges, 
and several men and women had come in 
to learn what was the trouble and offer 
assistance, and more were gathering out- 
side before the entrance. 

And now Mastaki, having hurriedly 
slipped on her dress, crossed to Paiota’s 
side, and, embracing her, cried: ‘Sister! 
Sister! What is it? Why are you so 
strange?’ 

With a heavy sigh the girl relaxed. She 
looked at the little fire, at us, again sighed 
heavily, and murmured, so low that we 
barely heard her: ‘Oh, my father! In my 
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sleep, just now, I had a wonderful vision. 
Sun, I saw him! Yes, he came and stood 
before me!. Beautiful he was, oh, a man 
so beautiful that I could hardly look at 
him. His face reddish white; eyes like the 
sky; hair like shining yellow grass; of white 
weasel skins his wrap; upon his head, a 
war bonnet of strange feathers, rainbow- 
colored —’ She stopped abruptly, and 
again the strange expression came into her 
eyes, she seemed to have forgotten us, her 
surroundings. 

“Yes! Yes! You saw him, the Above 
One. Well, go on! What did he do?’ her 
father cried. 

And Mastaki had to nudge her, and 
repeat his question before she answered, 
slowly, raptly, as though she were still - 
dreaming: 

‘He said to me, Sun did: “Paiota, you 
are my girl, you belong to me.... You 
must remain as you are, a lone girl, a 
virgin, until I send a certain one, the man 
of my choice, to claim you.... You will 
know him when he appears, by that which 
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he carries in his hand, and that will be 
Psa 999 

‘Stop! Stop!’ shouted her father, spring- 
ing across to her couch and putting a hand 
upon her mouth. ‘Girl, are you crazy? 
Don’t you know that you must not tell — 
here where all may hear — what that 
sacred sign is to be?’ 

She nodded, and, when he had removed 
his hand, began again: ‘He also told me, 
Sun did —’ 

‘Enough! Enough of this here!’ her 
father interrupted, shaking her. ‘This, 
your vision, your most sacred vision, is 
something that you may wholly tell only 
to our Sun priest and to me. Come, we 
will go at once to Four Bears’ lodge!’ 

They went out, and after them, silently, 
awe-stricken, our neighbors who had 
come in. Mastaki put more wood upon 
the fire. Her mother began to cry, and for 
the first time since I had arrived in camp, 
addressed me: ‘Son-in-law, Iam going to be 
shameless, I must speak to you, ask you: 


What do you think of this, Sun claiming 
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my daughter? The one he sends to take 
her, what will he be — an Above, sacred 
man, or one of our own kind?’ 

Now, could I tell her that, if Paiota 
remained true to her dream, she would 
live and die a lone woman? No. It was 
not for me so much as to hint that a dream 
was only the disordered, fantastic work- 
ing of an uncontrolled mind. So, after 
apparently earnest consideration of her 
question, I replied: ‘As the Above Ones 
have never been known to come down to 
earth for women, I believe that he who 
comes to claim Paiota will be a man of us 
Plains People.’ 

‘Ah! He will be one of our own kind! I 
think so, too. And he will surely be very 
powerful, very kind, generous, brave, to 
whom Sun gives the vision of the sign by 
which he will claim my daughter. And I, 
oh, do I not share in this —I who bore 
and nursed and brought up Paiota pure 
and good? I do! I do! O Sun! How 
greatly you have honored me!’ the woman 
cried. 
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And now, my friend, this that I am 
telling you about the beliefs of the Black- © 
feet tribes, about Paiota’s dream, you are 
perhaps saying to yourself: “Why is he 
relating all this foolishness?’ Well, it is 
necessary that you understand it, the 
source, the because, of all that followed, 
that worst mix-up of men that ever oc- 
curred upon the Upper Missouri River. 
So, I proceed. 


CHAPTER III 
SUN WOMAN! 


Tur commotion caused by Paiota’s awak- 
ening screams was spreading around the 
great circle of the camp. As word was 
passed that Sun had actually shown him- 
self to a daughter of Lone Man, had 
actually spoken to her, lodge fires were 
lighted, and men were sending their 
women, or hurriedly dressing and them- 
selves coming to our part of the camp, to 
learn what the Above One had said to the 
girl. 

There was an ever-increasing murmur 
of excited voices around our lodge, and 
Big Lake and three or four of the clan 
chiefs came in, eagerly listened to all that 
we could tell them about the vision, and 
gravely went out to repeat the information 
to the anxious crowd. Presently, from the 
doorway of Four Bears’ lodge, Lone Man 
shouted to Mastaki to hurry to him with 
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his tobacco pouch. When she returned, 
she told her mother and me that the Sun 
priest had apparently ordered his women 
and children out of his lodge, as he, Paiota, 
and her father were its only occupants, 
the three of them sitting closely side by 
side, Paiota doubtless whispering to them 
all that Sun had said to her. 

~ It was well past midnight when Lone 
Man and Paiota returned to us, and the 
people without returned to their lodges. 
We slept, but were up early for this 
second day of the Okan ceremony. Sun 
was no more than in sight above the rim 
of the valley when the vow women were 
in their places in the great lodge, Four 
Bears in his little brush-screened place of 
retirement, and the people began stream- 
ing in to make their sacrifices to the sky 
god and receive their portions of the 
sacred tongues. Again the warriors began 
counting their cowps, and forming into 
separate groups to give the ceremonial 
dances of the different bands of the All 
Friends Society. First to come to our 
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lodge were the engagés in my charge, eager 
to hear all that I could tell them of Pai- 
ota’s dream. They were all of them super- 
stitious; breathlessly they listened to me, 
looked at Paiota with awe, and, upon 
leaving, tiptoed out of the lodge as from a 
very sacred place. 

Paiota had on a new white buckskin 
gown, its neck and shoulders banded with 
gorgeous quill embroidery. Mastaki had 
with loving care combed and combed her 
hair and put it back into its two long and 
heavy and shining braids. She was very, 
very beautiful, I thought, sitting there 
upon her soft robe couch across from us, 
and very much distraught. Every time 
the curtain of the doorway was lifted, she 
flinched, and looked with strained appre- 
hension at the newcomer if a man, and 
sighed with relief when she saw that his 
hands were empty. 

Soon after the engagés left us, a woman 
came to the doorway and said to her: 
‘Paiota. You are called. Big Lake and 
the lesser chiefs want you to come at once 
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to them, where they are gathered before 
the sacred lodge.’ 

‘What now? What now? Why do they 
want me?’ she cried. 

The messenger had gone. She asked 
Mastaki and me to go with her; the mother 
followed. As we neared the great lodge, 
we came upon a warrior vainly trying to 
free himself from the huge bull skull to 
which he had been freshly attached. 

He fell, and, raising trembling hands to 
Paiota, cried: ‘O girl, favored by Sun, ask 
him to help me, to help me to break my 
back-skin strips, and so complete that 
which I promised him in my time of 
danger.’ 

“Yes. I will pray for you,’ he affright- 
edly answered, and, seizing Mastaki’s 
hand, urged her to go on faster. 

We found the chiefs and the Sun priests 
standing in line facing the great crowd of 
the people. They made way for us. Big 
Lake and Four Bears moved forward a 
step or two, and, calling to Paiota, had 
her stand between them. 
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once since we, in the very long ago, became 
a people, have our chiefs gathered before a 
sacred lodge to honor a woman by giving 
her a great name. She who was so honored 
was, as you all know, that brave, that 
virgin warrior and leader of warriors, 
Running Eagle. And now a second 
woman of us is to be so honored, she who 
stands here, she to whom Sun appeared 
last night, and gave certain commands. 
So it is that we name her —’ 

‘So it is that we name her,’ Four Bears 
repeated after him, and, raising his hands 
~ above the girl’s head, raising and lowering 
them four times, the sacred number, he 
concluded: ‘Paiota. Paiota no longer, we 
name you’ —with a mighty shout — “Sun 
Woman!’ 

‘Hail Hai! Natowap ‘ahkil Natowap’- 
ahki! Kahmot'situpi ahkil’ the great 
crowd mightily shouted. Which was to 
say: ‘Oh! Oh! Sun Woman! Sun Woman! 
Fine-character woman!’ 

Almost overcome by this, Sun Woman 
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—— as I must call her now — shyly returned 
to us and told her mother and Mastaki 
to take her home. They left, and, after 
watching for a time the warriors counting 
their coups, I climbed to the rim of the 
plain and sat down to smoke a quiet pipe. 
I had no more than lit it when I saw a man 
coming up on my trail. I thought, from 
his appearance, that he might be Otskina, 
and a little later, when he stood before 
me and spoke, I recognized him by his 

voice. | 

‘Misum’i Pita,’ he said, ‘I have come to 
tell you something.’ 

‘Good. Sit down. Smoke,’ I replied, 
and passed him the pipe. 

‘It is this that I want to tell you,’ he 
went on, returning the pipe. ‘I take back 
all that I said to you last night. It is very 
different now. I[ cannot seize and carry off 
one whom He Above has claimed. Why, 
if she who is now Sun Woman were to 
come to me and say, “Otskina, I want to 
be your woman, take me,” I would not 
dare do it. No man of us, however brave, 
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is brave enough to dare the anger of that 
powerful Traveler of the Blue, up there. 
He said to her, did he not —that he 
would send one of his own choice to claim 
her, that she would know him by that 
which he carries in his hand?’ 

‘Such was her vision,’ I replied. 

‘Well, Misum’i Pita, I am going to a 
certain place away up on the Two Sacred 
Lodges River, there to fast and pray, pray 
the Above One to make me the bearer to 
Sun Woman of his sacred sign. I ask you: 
Will you tell her all this that I have said to 

you?’ 
 €Yes,’ I answered; and at that, and with- 
out another word to me, he arose and went 
off down the slope to camp. 

Later in the day, when I told Sun Wo- 
man what the man had determined to do, 
she shivered as though an icy blast had 
struck her, but made no answer. All her 
joy in the Okan ceremonials was gone; 
she refused to go out and participate in 
them. Every time a man visitor came to 
the lodge, she shrank back upon her couch 
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until sure that he was not the bearer of the 
sign by which she was to be claimed. 

In the evening, when Mastaki and I 
went visiting about in the great camp, we 
learned that the talk in all the lodges was 
about the girl’s wonderful vision. We 
were asked time and time again what we 
thought the sacred sign might be, and 
who the favored one to hand it to her. 
All day long, the engagés informed us, men 
young and men old who had already made 
their Sun offerings, had again entered the 
Okan, hung more of their valuable be- 
longings upon the center post, praying 
long and silently —each begging the 
Above One, of course, to give him reveal- 
ing vision of the thing with which he 
could claim the girl. 

At the end of the fourth and last day of 
the Okan, when we were eating our even- 
ing meal, Sun Woman suddenly exclaimed: 
‘I can’t bear the strain of this with which 
Sun has burdened me! I don’t want to be 
any man’s woman! I tremble with fear 
every time a man enters here! I dread to 
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go out in camp, for fear that I may see a 
man with that in his hand by which he 
can claim me! I don’t want to remain here 
another day! Mastaki, Misum’i Pita, pity 
me, help me: let me go with you, let 
me live with you in Mud Walls Fort, 
where men are few and I can have some 
peace.’ 

‘Of course you can live with us and as 
long as you please,’ Mastaki answered, 
and I signed hearty assent. 

And at that, the mother cried; and, 
sighing heavily, Lone Man said: * Your 
father and mother may no longer say what 
you shall or shall not do. Go with them if 
you must, my daughter. This lodge will 
be lonely without you sitting there.’ 

Two days later, when we returned to 

the fort, Mastaki curtained off a corner 
of our quarters for her sister’s use and 
privacy. The tribes were scattered far out 
upon the plains and visitors from them 
were few. As one after another the long 
summer days passed in peace and quiet, 
the girl regained in large measure her 
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former cheerful calm, happy dreamy frame 
of mind. It was her custom, in the later 
afternoons, to go out to the bank of the 
river and pray, and sing several of the 
songs of the Thunder Bird pipe ceremony. 
She told Mastaki that in her daily prayers 
she petitioned Sun to allow her to remain 
a lone woman so long as she lived and to 
reveal some way for her to be of service to 
her people. 

Since early spring, our Factor had been 
suffering from a painful stiffness of his legs. 
It became worse with the hot weather, 
and he suddenly decided, a few days after 
we returned to the fort, to go to the States 
—to St. Louis, to seek relief from it. He 
set out upon the twenty-three hundred 
miles’ voyage in a long narrow mackinaw 
boat, manned by four of the best oarsmen 
among our engagés, leaving me in charge 
of the fort, a responsibility that I by no 
means liked. Five days after his depar- 
ture, an Indian from the Gros Ventre 
camp came riding into the fort with a note 
from him which read: 
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At Cow Isuanp, July 20 
Frank Spearson 
Acting Factor 
Fort Benton 


DEAR SIR: 

~ Have just met here the boats of a St. Louis 
new Opposition Company, in charge of one 
Henri Latour, a thorough rascal. He will 
establish a fort near ours. Show him no favors, 
have no dealings with him. Break the outfit, 
if you have to sell far below cost to do it. 
God! If I wasn’t suffering so terribly, I would 
turn back right now, instead of sending this to 
you. Give the bearer goods to the amount of 
ten skins. 

Yours truly 
ANDREW Dawson 


I called the engagés together, and when 
I had read the note to them, they became 
quite excited. Several of them declared 
that they knew Henri Latour when, a few 
years back, he had been a clerk in our Fort 
Pierre post. He was a very handsome, 
pleasant-speaking man, but very tricky, 
and a very devil with women. He cast 
spells upon them; they could not resist 
his advances. It was on account of his 
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affair with one of them, the woman of the 
Factor, himself, that he had lost his posi- 
tion with the company. One and all, the 
men enthusiastically promised me that 
they would have nothing to do with the 
newcomers, and that they and their wo- 
men would do their ‘possible’ to prevent 
any trade going to them. 

Three days later, shortly after noon, the 
Opposition boats came in sight, one keel 
boat of about sixty feet, and three 
mackinaws of about thirty feet, all of them 
deep in the water with their heavy cargoes, 
and drawn by fully forty cordelliers. 
Including the steersmen and deckhands, 
the outfit numbered more than sixty men. 
Upon the deck of the keel boat were four 
horses and the running-gears of two 
wagons. 

Men, women, and children, we all stood 
just outside the fort, watching the ap- 
proaching boats. On they came, one and 
then another of the crews singing their 
quaint French boat songs, and on they 
~ went, all but the last of them, a mackinaw, 


> ~~ 
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that drew in and tied to a snubbing-post of 
our levee. Two of the cordelliers then 
waded out to it and brought ashore a tall, 
slender man dressed in gorgeously beaded 
buckskin shirt, trousers, and moccasins, 
and wearing a wide-brimmed hat with a 
long white ostrich plume; and as they 
set him upon the bank and he started to 
approach us, the engagés cried: ‘It is he, 
Latour, le beau Latour!’ 

I heard the women say to one another: 
‘What a handsome man!’—‘ Beautiful, 
his clothes!’—‘See his plume: he is a real 
chief !’ 

I did not want to welcome the man or 
entertain him in the fort, so I sauntered 
out and met him. He removed his hat 
with a graceful, sweeping flourish and 
courtly bow, and I felt obliged to accept 
his proffered hand. 

‘Bonjour, mon ami,’ he said. And then 
in English: ‘I met your superior officer 
below, at a place called Cow Island, and 
he told me about you. You are Mr. Frank 
Spearson? Yes? Well, Iam Henri Latour, 
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of a new St. Louis organization, the West- 
ern Fur Company. We hope to obtain a 
small‘ share of the trade of this Upper 
River country, and to have ever agreeable 
relations with your company. This great 
bottom — you do not claim it —it is, I 
presume, Uncle Sam’s domain?’ 

‘According to the treaty that was made 
with the Blackfeet tribes, last year, they 
own the whole country from the Canadian 
line south to the Yellowstone River. We 
do not claim ownership of the bottom,’ I 
answered. 

‘Ah! Just so. And the treaty provides 
that the whites may make roads, establish 
stations in it. Well, I will build above 
you, at the upper end of the bottom. Let 
us be real friends. Do come up often and 
smoke and visit with me.’ 

‘Now that our Factor is away, I am 
obliged to remain very close in the fort,’ I 
shortly replied. 

‘Ah! Well, then, I will come down and 
visit you,’ he said. And with a smiling 
‘Au revoir,’ and another graceful bow and 
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flourish of his plumed hat, he turned and 
jauntily walked back to the levee and was 
carried aboard his boat. A little later, all 
four of the craft were tied to the bank of 
the river, a half-mile above us. 

The engagés were eager to learn what I 
thought of le beau Latour. I replied that, 
head of this new Opposition though he 
was, Opposition that we must crush, still 
I was quite taken with his appearance, 
his smooth, handsome face, soft, wavy 
black hair, and kindly, lustrous, large 
brown eyes. He had seemed to be — even 
if of somewhat too polite manner — very 
much a man. 

‘Oh, yes! T’ose h’eyes! So beautiful! 
So kind! Me, h’I know ’em, I know w’at 
t’ey hide: a devil heart, as you will soon 
fin’? h’out,’ exclaimed old Amiotte, one- 
time Fort Pierre engagé. 

Latour at once sent a large number of 
his engagés up-river, to cut and float down 
logs for his fort, and within three weeks 
its wall began to loom up blackly upon the 
yellow, dry-grass bottom. Our engagés 
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frequently exchanged visits with those of 
the Opposition, and kept me informed of 
the extent and progress of the work. The — 
fort was to be ninety feet square, of one 
story, trade room, warehouse, and living 
quarters, and the boats had brought up a 
fine line of goods with which to stock it. 
Certain packages in the hold of the keel 
boat, it was suspected, contained contra- 
band, some five-gallon cans of high wines 
—high-proof alcohol. This latter imfor- 
mation made me very uneasy. The 
Government had forbidden the importa- 
tion of liquor into the Indian country, and 
all up-river boats were searched for it. If 
Latour had managed to smuggle through 
a quantity of it, he would have an enor- 
mous advantage over me in our coming 
rivalry for the trade of the Blackfeet 
tribes. 

I had decided not to accept Latour’s 
invitation to visit and be real friends with 
him; it was not for me, acting Factor of 
Fort Benton, to hobnob with the Op- 
position. Three weeks passed before I saw 
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him again, and then he came after sunset, 
was admitted by the gate-keeper and 
shown the way to my quarters. 

“Iststpit’!’ (Enter!) I shouted in answer 
to a knock. The door swung open and 
there he was in his gorgeous suit of buck- 
skins and plumed hat, a gold-hilted rapier 
dangling at his side, two silver-mounted 
pistols stuck under his belt. His dress 
offended my eyes; it didn’t fit in with the 
country. No factor, clerk, or engagé of 
our company had ever so arrayed himself. 
But it appealed to Mastaki, staring up 
at him from her seat on the left of the 
fireplace: ‘Pdistkit’suapi  otsistutok'sint 
Nitap'ina, ahmak!’ she exclaimed. Which 
was to say: ‘ How very beautiful his cloth- 
ing! A real chief, he is!’ 

He swung into the room flourishing his 
hat, bidding me ‘Bonjour, mon ami.’ I 
stood up and felt obliged to greet him 
politely. I motioned him to take a seat 
beside me upon the bench before the fire. 
But he passed on to Mastaki, bowed to 
her as he held out his hand, and, as she 
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took it, he looked at me inquiringly, and I 
said: ‘Mastaki, my woman.’ 

‘How do you do, Mastaki. I am very 
glad to know you,’ he said. As though she 
could understand him! And then, turning 
from her, he for the first time saw Sun 
Woman, sitting back from the other side 
of the fireplace, but in light sufficient to 
reveal her wondrous beauty. He stopped 
short, stared at her, exclaimed: ‘God! 
What a beautiful woman! Who is she?’ 

I hated to explain. ‘She is Sun Woman, 
my woman’s sister,’ I coldly answered. 

Smiling, gracefully bowing and extend- 
ing an eager hand, he stepped toward her. 
She arose with her hands at her back, for 
a moment stared him in his eyes, then 
turned from him and, crossing the room 
with slow and easy steps, disappeared 
behind the curtains which screened her 
corner. 

And at that the man drew a long breath, 
came and dropped down beside me, and 
exclaimed: ‘That is the first time that a 
woman — white or red — ever turned her 
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back to me! What a beauty she is! 
Absolutely the most beautiful, the most 
perfectly figured woman I have ever seen! 
What did she mean, mon amt, by acting 
that way to me?’ 

I told him, as briefly as I could, about 
the girl’s desire to remain always single, 
a virgin benefactress to her people; her 
dream, and her firm belief in it; her 
constant fear of being handed the token by 
which some man would claim her. 

‘But she was made for love!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Her swelling young breasts, 
her beautiful, soft, curving lips, her very 
eyes are proof of a passionate nature. As 
yet perhaps unawakened. But when it is 
aroused, oh, man!’ 

I made no reply to that. He stared at 
the fire a long time, frowning, in deep 
thought, then suddenly asked: ‘Do you 
know the token of her dream — the thing, 
whatever it is, with which a man can claim 
her?’ ) 

*No.’ 


‘Does your woman know?’ 
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‘Her mother?’ 

‘{ doubt it. I am quite sure that only 
three people know what that dream was: 
the girl herself, her father, and Four 
Bears. And, furthermore, no others will 
ever know it. Therefore, Mr. Latour, Sun 
‘Woman will remain a lone virgin so long 
as she lives.’ 

Lightly laughing, the man replied: 
“Mon ami, you are mistaken: I, Henri 
Latour, I shall learn what that dream 
token is and with it take the beauty!’ 

At that, I felt mad all over. I hated the 
man, I hated to hear him calling me ‘mon 
amv.’ I just ached to tell him to go, and 
never again enter the fort. I might have 
done so had not Mastaki attracted my 
attention. All smiles, she brought Latour 
a plate of berry pemmican that she had 
made that day. He gladly accepted it, set 
the plate upon his lap, and in the sign 
language, which he used with wonderful 
proficiency, told her that he loved pem- 
mican, and that she was very generous to 
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give him so much of it. By that time I had 
got control of myself. I realized that an 
open rupture with him would in no way be 
of help to our company in breaking this 
new Opposition that he was establishing 
in the country that was our own field of 
trade. He remained with us for an hour 
or more, telling of his adventures while 
coming up the river, of various experi- 
ences elsewhere, accompanying his speech 
with the sign language so that Mastaki 
would understand. She was vastly amused 
by some of his tales. While he talked, he 
kept an expectant eye upon the curtains 
which shut in Sun Woman’s place of re- 
tirement. At last, giving up all hope that 
he would see her again that evening, he 
told me that he would have to return to 
his womanless quarters, and then said to 
Mastaki, in the sign language: ‘Tell your 
sister that my heart is dead because she 
would not shake hands with me. Tell her 
that I think she is very good, very beauti- 
ful; that I very much want her to be 
friendly with me.’ 
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‘IT will tell her. I am ashamed that she 
would not greet you. Come again. Come 
soon. Sister will be friendly with you, I 
know,’ she deftly signed. 

And at that, Latour bowed over her 
hand, said to me: ‘ Aw revoir, mon amt. Do 
come up and see the post that I am build- 
ing.’ Without waiting for my reply, he 
was gone. 

Sun Woman heard the door close 
behind him, and returned to her place by 
the fire, just as I said to Mastaki: “If you 
understood the white’s language, if you 
had known what that man said to me, you 
wouldn’t have given him a pemmican 
feast, you wouldn’t have invited him to 
come again.’ 

She made no reply to that, and, turning 
to Sun Woman, she asked: ‘And you, 
sister, why did you insult that nice, kind 
man?’ | 

‘T could not bear his eyes upon me; eyes 
that revealed the bad heart within him; 
his outstretched hand, that made me 
shiver,’ she replied. 
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‘Yes. And you will do more than shiver 
if he does that which he told me he will 
surely do. He says that he is going to learn 
what it is, that certain token of your 
vision with which you can be claimed, and 
with it make you his woman,’ I told her. 

‘No! He didn’t say that!’ Mastaki 
cried. 

‘Just that!’ 

‘He can’t take her. Sun doesn’t give 
white men revealing visions.’ 

‘You know better than that. You know 

that Rising Wolf often has visions,’ Sun 
Woman told her; and they stared at one 
another, Sun Woman’s eyes big with 
fright. 
_ *Now, sister, be calm, be sensible,’ I said 
to her. ‘You well know that Sun will not 
reveal to a bad man the secret of your 
vision, and this newcome trader-man is a 
very bad one. Nor does he expect to learn 
through a vision what the token is: he 
intends to persuade some one of those to 
whom you told your vision to tell it to 
him.’ | 
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At that, both girls clapped their hands 
and laughed, and Sun Woman exclaimed: 
“Then am I safe from him! My father, 
Four Bears, never, never will they tell to 
any one that which is between the Above 
One and me!’ 

‘Your mother, she doesn’t know what 
you visioned?’ I asked. 

_*No. She has never even asked me to 
tell her about it,’ she answered. 

Said Mastaki: ‘Sister, this trader-man, 
this Big Plume, let us name him, should 
be well punished for his mean desire for 
you. Come, let us go outside; I have 
something to propose.’ 

_ ‘Say it here,’ I offered. 

She came and kissed me: ‘No, you are 
not to know about it now. But you will 
see, oh, you will see what we do to that 
man! you will see how we pay him for his 
meanness!’ 

Out they went upon the veranda, and I 
heard the murmur of their voices, Mas- 
taki’s urgent, the other’s protesting. When 
they came in, Mastaki all smiles, I knew 
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that she had been successful in the argu- 
ment. But the expression of her sister’s 
face, the glimpse that I had of it as she 
went straight to her curtained corner was 
none too happy. 

“You had better tell me what you are 
up to,’ I said to Mastaki. 

Her answer was a roguish out-thrust of 
her little red tongue. 


CHAPTER IV 
‘NOT MR. MARTIN — JUST ISIN’UTOYT’ 


In the evening of the following day, after 
repeated goings and comings, Mastaki 
danced in to us, clapping hands and sing- 
ing: ‘He is coming! He is coming! I was 
sure that he would!’ — 

‘Who is coming?’ I demanded. 

‘That Big Plume, of course! After 
once seeing sister, do you think that he 
could let a day pass without seeing her 
again?’ 

‘Well?’ | 

‘Just you watch and you will know.’ 

Sun Woman had sprung up from her 
seat by the fire, was staring at her wide- 
eyed. ‘I can’t do it! I can’t! I can’t! I 
am going!’ she cried, starting toward her 
curtained corner. 

Mastaki seized her: ‘You can, you must! 
You promised that you would!’ she 
replied. 
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Just at that moment there was a knock 
on the door, and, as Latour entered, Sun 
Woman dropped back down upon the 
buffalo rawhide stool. 

‘Ah, mon ami! Bonjour!’ he said to me. 
And, bowing to the women: ‘Beautiful 
two, seeing you, my heart is glad,’ he 
signed. 

‘Good! We are glad to see you. Sit 
there,’ Mastaki signed back, and pointed 
to a chair straight across the hearth from 
Sun Woman. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and, shaking hands with 
Mastaki, went and bowed low before Sun 
Woman, extending his hand to her. 
Timidly, shrinkingly, she put her hand up, 
he seized and held it, patted it, and, when 
he could hold it no longer, went to his seat 
and signed to her: ‘Your little hand, 
beautiful, smooth, I love it. In time to 
come, near-time, I want you to let me be 
the supporter of that hand.’ 

Sun Woman made no reply to that; her 
cheeks burned red, she stared down at 
the floor. But Mastaki, brightly smiling, 
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signed to him: ‘Be of heart courageous. 
You are so handsome, your clothes are so 
beautiful, you are so fully a chief that you 
must always have your way with women.’ 

Actually, the man visibly swelled at the 
compliment; he gave Mastaki a satisfied, 
beaming smile, and, turning, said to me: 
‘I did not intend to come here this even- 
ing, but I was out riding, and saw a war 
party across in the breaks of the Teton, so 
came to warn you to keep a good watch 
upon your horses.’ 

‘They are safe enough in the corral, and 
are close-herded during the day: there is 
no chance of a war party getting them,’ I 
answered, shortly enough. 

He knew that I did not believe that he 
had seen a war party, but, in no way 
daunted by my coldness to him, began at 
once to tell us — orally, and in the sign 
language — of a fight in which he had 
taken part in the previous summer. While 
out hunting buffalo with a small party of 
Sioux, they had been suddenly attacked by 
a very large war party of Crows, and in the 
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desperate and successful defense that they 
had made, he had himself killed five of the 
enemy. ‘True or not, he told the tale so 
vividly that he held my interest, and 
Mastaki and Sun Woman breathlessly 
watched his graceful; precise unfolding of 
it with his shapely hands. 

Just as he finished the story and Mas- 
taki was asking for another, Lopez, keeper 
of the gate, came to ask if he should admit 
a trading party from the Pikuni camp. I 
told him to admit them; to have the cook 
give them a little feast. A few minutes 
later, the door opened again, and lo! there 
stood Otskina, a shadow of his former self; 
a man of naught but skin and bones; of 
eyes big as moons in his shrunken face. At 
sight of him the women cried out with fear; 
and he, standing there in the doorway, 
looked at Sun Woman alone, devoured 
her with his burning, insistent stare, as 
he brought up to his breast a hand from 
which drooped a leather thong tied around 
the neck of a white weasel skin. Slowly 
he held it out toward her to the full 
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length of his long thin arm, so held it for 
all of a minute. She gave it but a passing 
glance, and stared up at his face, her big 
eyes as expressionless as stones. His lean 
figure began to droop; his hand fell limply 
to his side; he bowed his head, sighed 
deeply, and muttered, so low that we 
could barely hear him: ‘Not it! Not it!’ 

‘Enter, friend. Be seated, here be- 
side me,’ I said to him. 

Like one in a dream, he came and sat 
beside me, the weasel skin dangling to the 
floor between his feet, his attitude one 
of utter dejection. Then suddenly he 
straightened up, held out the weasel skin, 
and said to Sun Woman: 

‘Sacred one! Upon a cliff of Two Medi- 
cine Lodges River, I fasted eight days and 
nights, praying for you know what, and 
got no answer. I then went to the top of 
Chief Mountain, and there fasting, pray- 
ing, on the sixth day had a vision. I 
visioned a man carrying the like of this. 
You cannot accept it?’ 


Slowly shaking her head, looking him 
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squarely in the eyes, Sun Woman replied: 
‘Not it, the certain thing of my vision.’ 

‘Ah!’ he sighed, sinking back upon the 
bench. ‘I know that you speak the truth: 
those under the Above One’s command 
cannot lie. My painful, very painful fast- 
ing has been all for nothing. But I will not 
give up. I will go fast again; surely Sun 
will, sometime, have pity upon me.’ 

‘Well, well! Who is this fellow? What 
is this all about?’ Latour asked me. 

‘He is Otskina, one of the many who 
want Sun Woman. He has been out 
fasting, praying for a vision of the thing 
with which she can be claimed.’ 

‘Ah, ha! And dreamed of the wrong 
thing! Poor fool!’ And with that he 
signed to Sun Woman: ‘J, I alone, shall 
give you that thing which in your sleep 
you saw. You are going to be my woman.’ 

The girl turned her head quickly from 
him. Otskina stared at him with sudden 
hatred. | 

Mastaki, with winning smile, signed to 
him: ‘You, beautiful man, she, beautiful 
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woman, how all people would look at you 
going about together!’ 

‘Little devil!’ I said to myself. ‘White 
women and red, how alike they are, how 
they enjoy playing with men’s passions!’ 

‘Bring to Otskina, tired one, some food 
and drink,’ I told her. 

She set a plate of boiled meat, a cup of 
tea before him, and then, turning to La- 
tour, signed that she wanted him to tell us 
another story. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, and signed to Sun 
Woman: ‘You, beautiful one, what shall 
it be, my story?’ 

She gave him no reply. 

‘Tell us about the Sioux women, those 
you have loved,’ Mastaki signed. 

‘I never loved a woman until now I love 
your sister,’ he forcefully signed, with a 
lightning-like sidelong glance at Otskina 
to see how he took that, and maliciously 
smiling at the man’s glare of hatred. 

Otskina caught that smile and it was 
more than he could bear. He sprang to 
his feet and shouted and signed to Latour: 
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*You! Dog-face! You take this that I 
tell you: She there, Sun Woman, is never 
to be your woman!’ 

And with that, he turned and stalked 
across the room and out the door. At the 
same time Sun Woman went noiselessly, 
swiftly to the shelter of her curtained 
corner. 

From staring after the retreating Ot- 
skina, Latour turned to look at her; she 
was gone. ‘Well, well!’ he exclaimed. 

“You may well say it!’ I told him. 
‘You are making a lot of trouble here.’ 

“So it seems,’ he lightly agreed. ‘Well, 
I will come again, at a more auspicious 
time. Do come up to my place, and bring 
your Mastaki and her sister. Mon amt, 
au revoir.’ 

The moment that the door closed behind 
him, Sun Woman came out and angrily 
faced Mastaki: ‘You saw what he did to 
me, that trader-man; you saw how he 
hung onto my hand; you saw what he 
signed tome! Never, never again will I sit 
here when he comes!’ she cried. 
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‘Ha! I only thought that we would 
have some fun with him, and so we would 
if that Otskina had not also come.’ 

“Your kind of fun is not my kind.’ 

‘No, nor mine. Mastaki, we will have 
no more of it,’ I said. 

- “Qh, as you say, my children,’ she 
laughingly answered. 

I went down into the Indian thtaee 
to visit with the trading party, a couple 
of dozen men and their women, with some 
good-sized bundles of beaver skins, and 
a number of fine cow robes, of the previous 
winter killing. Otskina was sitting by 
himself in a corner of the room, very 
solemn-faced, heedless of the talk and 
laughter of the others. I smoked with the 
men and listened to their news of their 
camp. When, at last, I left them, Otskina 
followed me out. , 

‘Misum’i Pita,’ he said, ‘you are not 
doing right by Sun Woman: you should 
not allow that newcome trader-man to 
make love to her.’ 

“You need not worry about that: she 
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doesn’t like him: she hates him,’ I replied. 

‘She does now, perhaps, but she may 
not, later. I once knew a man like him, 
so handsome, so strangely powerful in 
his way with women that they could not 
resist him. This trader-man shall not 
have that one’s success: if ever he makes 
Sun Woman forget her sacred vision, 
there is a thirsty arrow in my quiver that 
shall drink deep.’ 

‘That arrow will be a long time thirsty; 
it will die of thirst,’ I said. 

“We shall see that we are to see. My 
two long fasts have made me very weak; 
winter will be here before I recover my 
strength. But I do not give up: when 
comes new-grass time, I shall again go out 
and fast and pray for you know what.’ 

I went on upstairs and told the women 
what Otskina had said to me. Mastaki 
laughed; said that talk so crazy was not 
worth hearing. But the other took it very 
seriously: “That Big Plume! He shall 
never again touch my hand!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘But the other, if Sun should 
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favor him, then would I want to die! 
Why, why did Sun select me to be the 
woman of some man of his choice, I who 
want no man, no man at all!’ 

‘Sister! Don’t you dare complain!’ 
Mastaki scolded. ‘Your feelings, your 
desires, put them away from you! Well 
you know that the Above One does all 
things for our good!’ 

‘I can ask him to change his mind about 
me; to let me remain always as I now am, 
a lone woman. Now, more than ever, I 
shall pray for that,’ she replied as she 
turned from us and sought her couch. 

Three or four evenings passed before 
Latour came again. On every evening, 
Sun Woman had been alertly listening 
for his knock upon the door, and now, 
when it came, she quickly vanished be- 
hind her curtains before I leisurely called 
out to him to enter. He came in bowing 
and smiling, his eyes eager for sight of the 
girl, Mastaki grinned mischievously as 
she gave him her hand. He pretended 
not to notice it, and, leisurely seating him- 
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self and filling his pipe, began talking 
about the weather; the whereabouts of the 
great herds of buffalo; the progress that 
he was making in the building of his fort. 
And then at last, and lightly, as though he 
were mentioning it merely for something 
to say: 

‘Where is your sister-in-law, this even- 
ing?’ 

‘There,’ I replied, pointing to her 
corner. 

‘Ah! She is sick?’ 

‘No. You may as well know it: she 
doesn’t want to meet you again,’ I bluntly 
told him. 

He smiled, started to say something, 
thought better of it; and then, after a 
time, came to that which I was sure he 
would sooner or later propose to me. 

Mr. Frank Spearson,’ he suavely be- 
gan, ‘here you are, here am I, each with a 
stock of goods for trade with the tribes 
of this region. It is an immense trade, 
ample for us both. Let us not enter into 
cut-throat competition for it. On the 
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other hand, let us price our various goods 
alike, at, say, five hundred per cent above 
cost, and so make each of us a profit of 
which we can be proud.’ 

‘Sorry! My orders prevent me making 
a trade agreement with you.’ 

“You have no liquor. I havea quantity 
of it. But if you will make this agreement 
with me, I will promise to sell not even a 
cupful of liquor to the Indians.’ 

‘Sorry. My orders are my orders. I 
must comply with them.’ 

‘Well, I shall not take that as your final 
word. I hope that you will fall in with my 
offer, later on,’ he said, as he put away his 
pipe and arose to go. 

I made no reply. At the doorway he 
turned about and signed to Mastaki: 
‘Tell your beautiful sister that my heart 
is low that I did not see her this even- 
ing.’ | 

It was I who had low heart. I realized 
only too well the power of liquor in the 
Indian trade. If Latour had a large 
quantity of it, my shipment of robes and 
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furs in the following spring would be small, 
indeed. 

I sat before the fire for an hour or more, 
brooding over the outlook, heedless of the 
talk of the women, and was about to go 
to bed when Rising Wolf came in. 

‘Misum’i Pita, the Opposition chief is 
very friendly with our blacksmith. He 
has just now left his quarters and gone 
home,’ he said. 

‘Well, what of it? They knew one 
another in Fort Pierre — 

‘This is the third evening that, after 
visiting you, he has gone straight to 
Lopez and remained with him a long 
time. You know as well as I that a bour- 
geois does not do that with the engagé of 
an opposition company: it is not proper. 
Lopez’s woman tells my woman that the 
two sit with heads close together, whisper- 
ing, whispering to one another. Misum’i 
Pita, I am sure, I feel it strongly, here 
within me, that they plot against you.’ 

‘Let them plot! What worries me is 
this: Latour has just told me that he has 
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some liquor. You know what that means 
to us if he has any large quantity of it. 
He offered to sell none of it if I make a 
trade price agreement with him. I can’t 
do it: my orders are to undersell him, to 
break him and his Opposition company.’ 

‘No matter how cheaply you sell, if 
he has plenty of liquor he gets the big 
trade.’ 

_ ‘Why is it —I have often wondered — 
that the Indians are so eager for the stuff?’ 

‘It makes them very happy. It gives > 
them the feeling that they are very power- 
ful, able to do great things. They believe 
that it is very sacred water; therefore 
they should drink all that they can get of 
it.’ | 

‘Oh, yes. Their word for drunk, ah’- 
watsi: brave — 

‘More than that. The real meaning of 
the word is Sun power.’ 

‘It is no wonder, then, that they will 
gladly pay any price that the trader asks 
for it,’ I said. 

‘Well, Misum/’i Pita, about these two, 
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their long, whispering talks, I just know 
that they are up to some kind of devil- 
ment. Don’t you want me to try to learn 
what it is? And, too, how much liquor 
this Latour has?’ 

‘Yes. And as soon as possible,’ I replied. 

Worrying about our outlook for the 
trade, soon to begin, I slept but little that 
night. I hated the circumstances that had 
placed me in charge of the fort, to fight 
a whiskey-trading Opposition. And what 
was it all about, the nightly whispering 
talks in the blacksmith’s quarters? If he 
had been won over to the Opposition, 
how, in what way, could he make serious 
trouble for us? Should I take the keys 
from him, appoint some other engagé 
keeper of the gate? With the coming of 
the new day, I decided to say nothing to 
him for the time being, but to have Rising 
Wolf and his sons watch him closely. 

Late that afternoon, when Mastaki and 
her sister were preparing our simple 
evening meal, we heard excited voices 
down in the court, and then Francois 
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Monroe opened our door, shouting: ‘A 
boat! A boat is coming!’ 

Men, women, and children, we all ran 
from the fort out to the levee to await its 
arrival, a small mackinaw drawn by four 
cordelliers, and in it a steersman, a bow- 
man, and a lone passenger. Our Factor, 
well, and returning to us, we said, until 
Rising Wolf, after a long look at the boat 
with his telescope, announced: ‘Not he!’ 

Who, then, could he be, this man of 
importance, some one of our company or 
of the hated Opposition? Eagerly, breath- 
lessly we watched Rising Wolf again level 
his long glass at the boat: ‘Ha! Guess 
who he is! But, no, you can’t guess! I 
will tell you —’ and then in Blackfeet he 
concluded: ‘Isin’utoyi, un’ok!’ (Martin, 
himself.) 

‘Oh! Oh! Good! Good!’ shouted the 
engagés and their women. And said I: 
‘Are you sure it is he? Hand me your 
glass!” A moment later, I told several 
of the men to run back to the fort, raise 
the flag, and fire the cannons in the near 
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bastion four times. And so, to the boom- 
ing of the big guns and the cheering of 
the engagés and their women, returned to 
Fort Benton Walter Raymond Martin, the 
fort that, under Factor Culbertson, he had 
helped to build. First a clerk in its main 
offices in St. Louis, and then in its various 
posts, he had risen to a partnership in 
the Upper Missouri Outfit, as this North- 
western branch of the American Fur 
Company was called. He had remained 
longest in Fort Benton, four years, and by 
his straightforward dealings and friendly 
associations with them, he had become a 
favorite with the Blackfeet tribes, whose 
language he had quickly learned. 

I felt not a little anxious as the boat 
drew near us: Were the trade rooms and 
warehouses in perfect order? The fort 
clear of all rubbish? My account books 
in shape? And what could I do to enter- 
tain the man? Ah! For a starter, give 
him a good meal. 

‘Mastaki, that you and sister were 
cooking is not good enough for this chief! 
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Run, run quickly back and prepare a real 
feast for us!’ I cried. 

They went, as though with wings. 

‘Welcome, Mr. Martin,’ I said to him, 
as he sprang ashore. 

‘Not Mr. Martin —just Isin’utoyi!’ 
he replied, as he took my hand. At that 
the engagés and their women shouted the 
name, and came crowding around to shake 
hands with him, he returning their greet- 
ings in English, in French, and in Black- 
feet. And then, before we started toward 
the fort, he made them a little speech, in 
which he said that he was more than 
pleased to be with them again. That their 
Factor, Mr. Dawson, sent them his kind- 
est regards. His health was improving, 
and he would return in the coming sum- 
mer. He would, in fact, arrive on one of 
the company’s steamboats, most likely 
the Spread Eagle. 

‘But, no! Impossible! Monsieur! That 
Dauphin’s rapide, no steamboat will ever 
climb him!’ cried Rondin. 

There arose great argument about it as 
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the engagés trailed after us with the new- 
comer’s baggage. 

On our way to the fort, he said to me: 
‘That up there is, of course, the post of 
Latour’s Opposition company. A danger- 
ous, unscrupulous man, that Latour. 
During the last winter that he had charge 
of our Fort Pierre warehouses, more than 
six thousand dollars’ worth of furs dis- 
appeared from them.’ 

‘I understood that he got into trouble 
there over women,’ I answered. 

‘He was told that that was the cause of 
his dismissal, as we could not prove his 
theft of the furs; the two witnesses of it, 
mysteriously disappeared.’ 

‘You mean that Latour killed them?’ 

‘I only say that they went out from the 
fort to hunt, and were never seen again.’ 

‘I can’t begin to tell you how glad I 
am that you have come. I may be a good 
clerk, but I was not cut out to be more 
than that,’ I said. 

He laughed, and lightly answered: 
‘Well, here I am; we will do our best to 
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make Mr. Latour sorry that he ever or- 
ganized his Opposition company.’ 

“You will, of course, take over the 
Factor’s quarters?’ 

‘By no means. Dawson’s family will 
remain in it. You may have the lower 
room of the front bastion fitted up for 
me,’ he answered, and I told Rose and 
Champine to attend to it at once. 
~ We went on upstairs and into my room. 
Mastaki was at the fireplace broiling a 
couple of buffalo tongues. She turned, 
gave Martin her hand, said to him: ‘ Wel- 
come, great chief. I am preparing for 
you some real food.’ 

‘She is my woman, Mastaki,’ I ex- 
plained. | 

“Ah! You are very kind. Best of all 
real food is buffalo tongue. I have not, 
you see, forgotten how to speak the lan- 
guage of you Prairie People,’ he told 
her. 

Just then Sun Woman, having changed 
into her favorite quill-embroidered gown, 
came from her curtained corner, and 
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Martin stared at her in pleased amaze- 
ment; and so did Mastaki and I when, 
after a hesitant moment, she went straight 
to him, and, smiling and unafraid, offered 
him her hand, making no attempt to with- 
draw it from his lingering clasp. Never 
had I seen so handsome a couple as they 
made, standing there in the glow of the 
fire, both fairly tall and supplely slender, 
she of olive color and bronze hair, he fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, a healthy glow tingeing 
his smooth-shaven face; and of years few 
more than thirty. 

‘Spearson! This beautiful girl, who is 
she?’ he asked, breaking the long silence. 

‘My woman’s sister, Sun Woman,’ I 
replied, in Blackfeet. | 

‘A beautiful name for a very beautiful 
young woman,’ he told her, at last re- 
leasing her hand. 

‘Though you still speak our language, 
you have forgotten sister and me. You 
once gave us, each, red cloth for a gown. 
When out on a hunt, you slept in our lodge 
two nights. You ate, completely, some 
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strawberries that we gathered for you,’ 
she told him. 

‘Ha! You are Lone Man’s daughters. 
How you have grown in these few winters, 
from slim little girls to real women, one 
manned, the other, I suppose, soon to 
man.’ 

‘Oh, no! No! I want no man! Never! 
Never! I pray Sun constantly to let me 
remain always without a man.’ 

‘She is sacred. Sun has commanded 
her. He will send some man of his choice 
to claim her,’ Mastaki proudly told 
him. 

Martin turned upon her a puzzled look. 
‘I don’t understand,’ he said. 

‘Sister will tell you about it, her 
wonderful vision.’ ; 

‘Not now. I will later,’ said Sun 
Woman, as she began setting the table for 
the meal. 

Martin nodded, smiling knowingly. 
‘Dreams — visions, as all primitive peo- 
ples call them — the beginning, the origin 
of all the religions of the world, Christian- 
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ity included,’ he said in English, and more 
to himself than to me. 

‘Exactly,’ I agreed. 

For those pre-steamboat days it was 
a wonderful meal that we had: broiled 
buffalo tongues, of course, but with them 
several rare delicacies, dough gods and 
syrup, boiled hominy, and coffee with 
sugar. We were at the table a long time, 
our talk in Blackfeet only, Martin pleased 
that he could still speak it fluently. He 
told of his trip up the river; the deter- 
mination of the company to send at least 
one steamboat all the way up to us in the 
following summer. And he eagerly lis- 
tened to all that the girls and I could tell 
him about his old friends, chiefs and 
others of the different tribes. 

A little later, when they had washed 
and put away the supper dishes, the girls 
joined us before the little blaze in the fire- 
place, Sun Woman going straight to Mar- 
tin, seating herself close at his side and 
saying to him: ‘Now, newly returned 
to us wise man, I will tell you about my 
vision.’ 


- 
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At that, Mastaki and I stared at her, 
and then at one another in wonderment: 
we could not understand the sudden 
change in her, her frank ease with him, 
she who held herself so coldly aloof from 
all men. 

‘Good. I listen. Let us hear it,’ Martin 
replied. 

She spoke first of her great desire to © 
remain always a lone woman, to be of real 
service to her people; then told of our 
arrival in camp to attend the Okan 
ceremony; of her sudden faint — short- 
death-time, she called it —in the great 
lodge; and then vividly related her dream, 
omitting only the nature of the token with 
which some man could claim her. Martin 
gravely, interestedly listened to it all, 
asking now and then a question, and, when 
she had finished, told her that it was, 
indeed, a very wonderful vision that she 
had had. 

“Yes. But it has made me very, very 
unhappy,’ she sorrowfully exclaimed. 

It was a very warm evening. The little 
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blaze that we had was for light, not heat. 
Through the open doorway came the cool 
night air heavy with the odor of the high, 
sage plains; the lilt of a boating song that 
had crossed the seas in the time of Louis 
XV; the chatter and laughter of happy 
Pikuni women and their children. And 
of us four, I alone caught the faint thud 
of approaching moccasined feet, and saw 
Latour, in all his finery of clothes and 
weapons, there close outside, his eyes like 
blue fire as he glared at Martin and Sun 
Woman. I looked again at them; she had 
turned more fully to him, lightly placed 
a hand upon his arm and was saying: 
‘Oh, wise chief, this I ask: Do you think 
that Sun will ever heed my prayers, my 
constant prayers to him to take back that 
he said to me, and so allow me to remain 
a lone woman so long as I live?’ 

‘As none has appeared to claim you, I 
think that he has already granted that,’ 
he smilingly replied. 

“No, he hasn’t. Never since that night 
has he given me vision of him, so I must 
keep on praying — 
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And then, catching sight of Latour, she 
clutched Martin’s arm with both hands, 
exclaiming: ‘That Terrible Eyes, I fear 
him!’ 

Lightly rapping upon the door-casing, 
Latour came in bowing and smiling, and 
saying: ‘Ah! Monsieur Martin, bon- 
soir!’ 

Martin arose, seemed not to see his 
‘outstretched hand, and coldly replied: 
‘How do you do, Mr. Latour.’ 

But Latour had eyes only for Sun 
Woman, to whom he was signing: ‘ Beauti- 
ful woman, my heart is glad that I see you 
again.’ 

The girl had risen and was standing 
beside Martin. She moved closer to him 
as though for protection, making no reply 
to Latour’s signs — just coldly stared at 
him. The silence became embarrassing 
to me, and I broke it by offering Latour 
a chair. As he accepted it, Sun Woman 
turned and slowly crossed the room and 
disappeared behind her curtains. 

‘Well, Mr. Martin, it has been a long 
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time since we last sat together before a 
fire,’ said Latour. 

‘Not since you left Fort Pierre.’ 

‘Ah! Just so. And now you find me 
away up here with an outfit of my own. 
A good outfit. Mr. Spearson has told you 
about the trade agreement I have offered 
to make with him? No? Well, this is it,’ 
he said, and went on, carefully repeating 
it, finished, and looked at Martin ex- 
pectantly. 

‘Spearson was right in rejecting your 
offer; we will make no trade agreement 
with you,’ he said decisively. 

‘But think of my advantage over you 
with my store of liquor!’ 

“If you had ten thousand gallons of it, 
my answer would be the same.’ 

“Ah! So it is to be war between us! 
Good! You will regret it!’ Latour angrily 
exclaimed. And turning then to Mastaki, 
he signed: ‘Tell your sister that I had a 
vision last night. Sun told me that he 
would soon give her to me.’ 

And with that he clapped his hat upon 
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his head, went quickly to the doorway, 
suddenly turned, and said to Martin: 
“You needn’t think that you are going to 
have that girl! I, I, Henri Latour, I am 
going to have her!’ 

And with that he was gone. 


CHAPTER V 
LATOUR GOES ON A QUEST 


“WELL, well! The man must be crazy! 
How can he think that I want the girl! I 
who want none! Why, my main reason 
for leaving St. Louis was to put good long 
distance between its fair belles and myself 
—one of them, particularly,’ exclaimed 
Martin, when we heard the last of La- 
tour’s thudding footsteps down the piazza 
stairs. 

‘I am glad that he has shown his hand; 
he will not come bowing and strutting in 
here again, calling me -“‘mon ami,” his 
attitude toward the women fairly sicken- 
ing me,’ I said. 

“What did he say, that bad one?’ 
Mastaki asked. 

‘Just that he signed to you!’ I answered. 

‘Sister, what did he sign?’ Sun Woman 
asked as she parted her curtains and came 
toward us. 
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‘He signed that, in his last night vision, 
Sun told him that he was soon to have 
you.’ 

‘Ah!’ she sighed, her eyes wide with 
sudden fear. 

‘He lied, he had no vision,’ said Martin. 

‘And he will never come here again,’ 
said I. 

‘And you may be sure that kind, gen- 
erous Sun will never choose one so bad as 
he to be your man,’ Mastaki told her. 

And so, together, we quieted her fears 
of the man. 

A little later, when Martin had gone 
for the night, Mastaki said to her sister: 
“You have changed. You, who never 
would go near any man, you sit close to 
our new chief, you even put your hands 
upon him. Is it that in this one evening 
that he has been here, you have already 
begun to love him?’ 

‘Oh, you don’t understand. Of course, 
I do not love him. I like him because he is 
just like Sun, except that he does not shine 
like the Above One. In the color of their 
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skin, their hair, their so very blue eyes, 
they are exactly alike. And one knows 
at once, upon seeing him, that Isin’utoyi 
is very kind, very wise, a man to be 
trusted in all ways.’ 

_ At that, Mastaki gave her sister a 
knowing look, but she didn’t perceive it. 
A little later, when the girl had stepped 
out for a moment, she said to me: ‘AlI- 
ready, in this short time since he arrived, 
sister has begun to love him.’ 

‘And doesn’t know that she does. And 
he wants no woman. He told me that he 
left his home to get away from a certain 
one of them.’ 

‘Poor sister! I wish that she had never 
had that vision,’ Mastaki sighed. 

On the following day, the opening day 
of our trade war with the Opposition, 
Martin and I got out our imvoices of 
goods, and were preparing to mark the 
various articles down to a little more than 
cost price, when Rising Wolf appeared and 
said that he had great news for us: La- 
tour’s great store of liquor was only two 
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cases, twenty gallons of high wines. Ab- 
solutely, that was all. On the previous 
day the goods in his keel boat had been 
transferred to his trade room and ware- 
house, all except the two cases, which he 
had himself taken out of the large bales 
of blankets in which they had been hidden, 
and had carried to his room, that he never 
left unlocked. 

“Good news, great news, if true,’ said 
Martin. 7 

‘I learned it from one of his engagés 
who is my real friend, whose word is 
always true. We met back in the bottom. 
He was going to the Teton for wood, and 
he gladly told me all that I asked. He 
hates his bourgeois; he says that he is the 
meanest man who ever came up the 
Missouri River.’ 

We laughed. ‘And so Latour, with only 
twenty gallons of liquor, was trying to 
bluff us into a trade agreement,’ said I. 

“We will put the goods prices up to 
fifty per cent above cost,’ said Martin. 

‘Oh, more! More! At least seventy- 
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five per cent. Are not the Pikuni our 
relatives, the other tribes our friends? 
But, yes. Leave it to me to set them 
against the Opposition,’ Rising Wolf 
pleaded. 

We so priced the goods. 

The tribes were still far out upon the 
plains, the men carefully tending and 
fattening their fast buffalo horses, killing 
only enough meat for daily use and 
eagerly awaiting the time — November — 
when the fur of the buffalo would be at 
its best, full grown and dark, and they 
could begin killing great numbers of them 
for robes to trade for the white man’s 
goods. Now and then small parties came 
in from the different camps, bringing a 
few last season’s robes, or fresh-caught 
beaver pelts to trade, and an occasional 
war party stopped with us overnight. 
Some of the warriors entertained us with 
vivid accounts of their raids upon enemy 
tribes. A party of Pikuni, that had been 
gone a year and three months, returned 
with more than three hundred fine horses 
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that they had taken from a settlement of 
the Spaniards, in the ‘always-summer 
land,’ where many kinds of cactus grew 
upon, plains void of buffalo, and the 
Indians lived in stone-and-mud houses 
that they had built upon cliffed points 
of land, and were dependent upon their 
plantings of corn for food. 

‘What? They have no horses, no lodges, 
no buffalo? They cannot travel about 
and camp upon one beautiful stream after 
another? Oh, what a nothing life is 
theirs!’ cried the engagés’ women. 

During this time of leisure, Martin 
and I frequently went hunting, Mastaki 
and her sister sometimes accompanying 
us. Martin had'‘his meals with us, and 
for the most part passed his evenings in 
our quarters, Sun Woman maintaining 
her friendly attitude toward him, enter- 
taining him with the hero tales and the 
religious lore of her people, which she 
related with remarkable vividness. It was 
only at such times that she was forgetful 
of her trouble, her constant fear that some 
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man would soon appear and hand her the 
sacred token of her vision. She went daily 
out to the bank of. the river to pray Sun 
to allow her to remain single. She made 
wonderfully beautiful quill-embroidered 
medicine pouches which she tossed into 
the stream as sacrifices to the dread and 
powerful Under-Water People, begging 
them to use their influence with the Above 
One in her behalf. And she would get 
Mastaki to ride with her to the near- 
est timber, the few cottonwoods at the 
extreme lower end of the bottom, there 
to tie to the branches her offerings to 
Sun himself, and pray him to give her a 
vision in which he would assure her that 
he would allow her to remain always a 
lone woman. 

Latour, of course, came no more to 
visit us, but his engagés and ours ex- 
changed visits, and Rising Wolf, though 
he never himself went to the upper fort, 
reported that, when Lopez went there, he 
went only to talk with Latour, the two 
remaining in the bourgeois’s room for 
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hours at a time, Lopez afterward showing 
decided evidence that their conferences 
had been by no means dry. We learned, 
too, that Latour had asked, one after 
another, several of our engagés to leave 
us and become his interpreter, and at 
much higher pay than they were getting. 
One and all, they had refused to leave us. 

‘But there’s that Lopez, so thick with 
him, he seems not to want him for inter- 
preter,’ Rising Wolf went on. ‘No. That 
Latour wants Lopez to remain here. 
Sirs, for what purpose? Something very 
bad, I feel sure. I advise that you tell the 
Spaniard to go out of this fort and never 
return.’ | 

It was soon after Rising Wolf brought 
us this information that a small trading 
party of Blackfeet told us of the arrival in 
their camp of a white man from Mountain 
House, the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
on the Saskatchewan. He had stolen 
five horses, several guns and saddles from 
the post, and, accompanied by his woman, 
a Cree, had eluded his pursuers and safely 
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arrived upon our side of the line. Spotted 
Face, the Indians called him, because of a 
red birthmark upon it. A few days later, 
Rising Wolf informed us that the man had 
turned up at the Opposition fort, and La- 
tour had engaged him as interpreter, as 
he fluently spoke the Blackfeet tongue. 

“They are three who now have secret 
talks up in the Opposition fort,’ Rising 
Wolf told us, somewhat later. ‘They are 
Latour, Spotted Face, and our black- 
smith. I am sure that they plot some- 
thing very bad for us. Last night, when 
Lopez came home, his woman said to 
him: ‘‘ Why do you go so often to visit the 
chief of the upper fort? What is it that 
you two, and now this newcomer, Spotted 
Face, whisper about, there in the chief’s 
room?” 

***How do you know that we whisper- 
talk?” he asked. 

‘<'There are those who have put their 
ears to the wall of that room and faintly 
heard the swi-swi-swi of your voices,”’ she 
replied. 
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<< TDog-face listeners! Sneaking, eager- 
to-know listeners! How I would like to 
kick them!” And then he laughed, a sort 
of angry laugh, and said: “ Woman, it 1s 
no concern of yours what we talk about, 
but I will tell you this: something is 
going to happen; there are those here in 
this fort who are to have a big surprise!” 

‘He was quite drunk, last night. This 
morning, when he woke up, he rubbed his 
head and groaned, called for water and 
drank plenty, and asked his woman: 
‘¢ What did I tell you when I came home? 
Ha! I remember it! Woman, if you tell 
any one what I said, I shall kill you!” 

‘Sirs, Lopez is very mean to his woman; 
without cause for it, he often strikes her, 
knocks her down. So it is that she hates 
him, is eager to be free of him, and tells 
me all that he says. And now that you 
know for sure that he plots with Latour 
to some wrong here, I again advise that 
you tell him to go, and go alone. My 
woman and I will take care of his woman 
until she can safely return to her people.’ 
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‘If he really does intend to harm us in 
some way, it is better that we retain him 
here, where we can keep an eye upon hin,’ 
I replied. 

‘At least, then, take the keys away from 
him, and appoint another, perhaps one of 
my sons, keeper of the gate,’ Rising Wolf 
urged. : 

‘No. We will let him keep the keys. 
I sleep in the bastion, you know, and I 
am a light sleeper,’ Martin decided. 

With a characteristic shrug of his 
shoulders, Rising Wolf turned from us 
and went out. 

At this time the Pikuni were encamped 
at the mouth of Point-of-Rocks River — 
Sun River — forty miles above us. One 
evening, about a week after our talk with 
Rising Wolf, Latour and Spotted Face 
rode into the camp, the latter leading a 
well-laden pack-horse and inquiring for 
the lodge of Big Lake, head chief of the 
tribe. They soon dismounted before it, 
but the chief did not, as was customary, 
come out to welcome a fellow chief — in 
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this instance, Latour — and, after an 
embarrassing moment or two, Spotted 
Face stepped into the lodge. Big Lake, 
sitting upon his couch at the rear of the 
lodge, and calmly smoking, gave him no 
greeting, merely looked up at him in- 
quiringly. 

‘Oh, chief,’ said Spotted Face, “just 
outside is Big Plume, the new trader chief 
who has built a fort near the Big Knives’ 
fort. We have come to visit you and your 
people, and would like to stop in your 
lodge to-night.’ 

After thoughtfully smoking for some 
little time, Big Lake replied: ‘I do not 
know this Big Plume, but I do know that 
he is in bad company. No man who steals 
from his own people, who betrays their 
trust in him, is welcome in my lodge. 
However, I cannot refuse shelter and 
food to any one, no matter how bad, who 
enters. You may tell your chief to come 
in.. My women will bring in your things, 
my children will take care of your horses.’ 

In no way put out by the chief’s de- 
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nunciation of him, Spotted Face called 
to Latour, and he came in, bowing and 
smiling, and started to go around the 
fireplace to shake hands with the chief. 
The latter, however, coldly signed to him 
to be seated upon the couch next at his 
left, and he did so, and told the chief, 
Spotted Face interpreting, that he was 
tired from his long ride and glad to rest 
in the comfortable lodge. 

The women began bringing in Latour’s 
saddles and pack-horse load, bedding, a 
box of tobacco, and a gallon keg that they 
placed at his side with reverent care, 
high wine, of course, diluted with water: 
anyhow, a very strong mixture, according 
to the report that we had of it. 

Latour called for a cup, poured into it 
a good stiff drink, and passed it to Big 
Lake; he drank it and the fiery stuff 
warmed his heart: ‘It is good! You are 
generous, he told the giver. 

Latour gave Spotted Face, and then the 
women of the lodge each a drink, took 
_ one himself, and again passed a brimming 
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cup to the chief. Tongues were loosened. 
Latour made a little speech in which he 
said that, when the Pikuni came to know 
him, they would find him always generous. 
He had now come to get acquainted with 
them. He had heard much of the Pikuni, 
their bravery, their fine character. He had 
heard particularly that Big Lake was the 
greatest of all the chiefs of the Only 
People tribes. He had heard of other great 
men of the Pikuni. Would not Big Lake 
give a feast so that he could meet them, 
particularly the chief Lone Man, and 
Four Bears, the great Sun priest? 

Big Lake consented to do that; ordered 
his women to prepare food, and, stepping 
just outside, shouted the invitations to 
the feast. The guests soon began to 
arrive, and as they one by one came in, 
Spotted Face gave Latour their names 
and he eagerly shook their hands, and 
said that he was very glad to know them. 
Though they had met Spotted Face when 
camping in the North and trading at 
Mountain House, they gave no sign that 
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they now recognized him, save one who 
said: “Ha! The new trader’s interpreter 
is the thief who steals from his own 
people!’ 

The guests were six, including Lone 
Man and Four Bears. When all were 
seated, and Big Lake had filled and lit and 
set the big pipe going from hand to hand, 
Latour gave each of them a cup of his 
diluted high wine. Then, when the little 
feast of pemmican and dried camas had 
been eaten, he passed another round of 
the drink, and made another speech, in 
which he said that he had plenty more of 
the liquor in his port on Big River, plenty 
for his friends, and that, if they would 
take their robes and furs there, they would 
receive far more goods for them than they 
would if they traded with the Big Knives. 
Anyhow, he had liquor to give to his 
friends who would come to trade with him. 
The Big Knives had no liquor, not even a 
little for their own use. 

With occasional nods, and muttering 
‘Ah! Ah!’ the guests signified their 
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understanding of his talk, as sentence 
after sentence Spotted Face translated it. 
But when he finished, none promised him 
his trade. Latour then had the inter- 
preter break open the tobacco box and 
divide its contents among all present, 
including the women. Then, during the 
general and more and more animated talk 
that followed, he passed the cup again and 
again until the keg was emptied. And at 
that, Big Lake ostentatiously knocked the 
pipe-bowl upon his couch rail and said, 
‘Kyi! Itsinitsi!’ (There! It is burned out!) 
It was the usual way in which the host 
dismissed his guests. As one man, they 
arose and went their several ways, some 
with unsteady steps, several of them 
happily singing a war song. Spotted Face 
followed them out of the lodge, and one of 
Big Lake’s women noted that he watched 
Lone Man and Four Bears until they 
arrived at their lodges and went into them. 
Afterward, he and Latour had a long talk; 
none, of course, could understand what it 
was about; but something doubtless very 
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serious, very important, as was evidenced 
by the new trader’s frowns and angry 
speech. 

Soon after nightfall, when Big Lake 
was invited to a feast, Latour told the 
chief that he would go with his interpreter 
to visit about in camp. Right after they 
left the lodge, a boy came into it to say 
_ that they were invited to a smoke in 
Heavy Breast’s lodge. Big Lake went out 
and shouted the boy’s message, but got no 
answer. He thought it very strange that 
Spotted Face did not answer him; it did 
not seem possible that in that short time 
they had gone beyond reach of his voice, 
gone beyond the circle of the camp; and 
why should they leave it? 

‘Well, it is none of my concern where 
they have gone, and I shall not cry if I 
never see them again,’ he told the boy, 
and went on to the feast to which he had 
been called. 

The boy then went all through camp 
looking for them, and reported to his 
father that they were not to be found. 
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‘Good! I didn’t want anyhow to enter- 
tain that trader-man and his thief inter- 
preter,’ said Heavy Breast. 

Much later in the evening, when Four 
Bears was smoking a last pipe before re- 
tiring, the door curtain of his lodge was 
thrust aside and he was surprised to see 
Spotted Face looking in at him, and say- 
ing, ‘You have no visitors? Good. My 
chief is coming in to visit with you, if you 
will permit.’ 

‘Tell him to enter,’ Four Bears replied. 

Spotted Face made way for Latour, fol- 
lowed him in, and Four Bears motioned 
them to the seat of honor, the couch at his 
left. The trader was carrying a small keg, 
and, when seated, he patted it and said: 
‘Before riding into camp this afternoon, I 
stopped and hid this in the brush. Why? 
Because I wanted to share it with two 
men of whom I had heard much, the two 
greatest men of the Pikuni, you, and Lone 
Man. Will you ask him to join us?’ 

When Spotted Face had interpreted 
that, Four Bears made no immediate re- 
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ply to it. As he said afterward, he won- 
dered what this newcome trader wanted 
of him and Lone Man? Something bad, 
no doubt. Should he tell the trader to go? 
No. The drinks that he had taken in Big 
Lake’s lodge had made him very thirsty 
for more liquor, and here it was, a whole 
kegful right in his lodge: he would drink 
plenty of it, and then refuse anything that 
the trader might ask of him. So thinking, 
he told his sits-beside-him woman to go 
for Lone Man. 

When the chief came in, Latour again 
patted the keg, explained why he had hid- 
den it out, and, calling for cups, served 
drinks all around, including the women, 
and took one himself. Lone Man’s sits- 
beside-him woman came in, and she was 
offered a drink, but refused to take the 
cup. Four Bears started his big pipe going 
the round of the circle, and Latour told of 
an encounter that he had once had with 
the Cheyennes, in which he had killed four 
of them; and then he asked Lone Man for 
some of his war experiences. The chief | 
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replied that it was for others, not himself, 
to tell them, but after Latour had passed 
out more rounds of drinks, he did relate 
several of them; and then started to sing 
his own particular battle song, but de- 
sisted when sternly rebuked by his woman; 
and leaning against the back-rest of the 
couch, he gazed sleepily, dreamily at the 
fire. 

- By that time all the women in the 
lodge, save Lone Man’s woman, were 
overcome with the liquor, and sleeping. 
Four Bears was still fairly sober. Latour 
gave him another drink, and said to him, 
Spotted Face interpreting, of course: 

‘My friend, would you like to have 
plenty of this white men’s water?’ 

‘I would be glad, very, very glad to 
have plenty of it: but that is not possible. 
Our gods seem not to be so generous in 
some ways as your gods; though we have 
prayed and prayed them for a vision that 
would reveal the way to make the power- 
ful water, they do not give it.’ 

‘You can have plenty of it without the 
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vision. I will give you plenty, ten kegs the 
size of this one, if you will do something 
for me.’ 

‘Good! I will do it! Quickly tell me 
what I am to do!’ 

Latour hesitated; looked at the drows- 
ing chief; at his woman, sober and alert 
beside him; he spoke to Spotted Face, and 
the latter said to Four Bears: ‘What he 
wants to ask of you is for your ears alone; 
let us go outside.’ 

‘Ah!’ Four Bears agreed, and with 
wobbling but determined steps led out. 

And then, after listening to Spotted 
Face, he shouted: ‘No! No! You trader- 
man and you, female dog-faces both of 
you!’ 

And back into the lodge he lurched, 
shouting to Lone Man: ‘Wake up! Kill 
him, this trader-man! He asks of us that 
for which Sun would destroy us! He asks 
to be told fully your daughter’s sacred 
vision! He, the female dog-face, wants to 
know what it is, the certain thing with 
which he can claim her!’ 
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serves to be killed; his interpreter helper, 
too! I will kill them both! My gun! My 
gun! I will get it! You two dog-faces, I 
am going to give you something! Each of 
you around hard bullet!’ cried Lone Man, 
scrambling to his feet and lurching toward 
the doorway, his woman running to sup- 
port him. He met Spotted Face, reénter- 
ing the lodge, and gripped his throat with 
powerful hands; Spotted Face fought to 
free himself and both went to the ground. 
Latour sprang to separate them and was 
seized by the chief's woman and Four 
Bears, and down went the three of them in 
a struggling, shouting heap, the woman 
crying: ‘You will try to steal my sacred 
daughter! You will pay for that! You 
will pay for that!’ 

Four Bears’ first outcry had aroused the 
camp, and now a number of half-naked 
men bounced into the lodge and tore the 
combatants apart, and a great crowd 
gathered outside it. As some one threw 
fresh fuel upon the fire, Big Lake came in. 
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‘What is the trouble here?’ he asked. 
“Ah! I see: this is it!’ he went on, as he 
took up and shook the still more than half- 
full keg. 

“No! Not it! This dog-face trader 
wanted me to tell him Sun Woman’s 
sacred vision, so that he could pretend to 
be the Above One’s choice for her. That 
was why we fought. Lone Man was going 
after his gun to kill him and his North 
thief interpreter —’ 

‘I am going after it now!’ Lone Man in- 
terrupted, starting to get upon his feet, 
then settling back upon the couch, sur- 
prised that his legs would not support 
him: ‘Why, they are drunk, my walkers. 
I am not drunk, but they are!’ he ex- 
claimed. | 

“No, you will not kill them; you will let 
the Above One do to them as he wills,’ 
Big Lake told him. And, turning to La- 
tour, he said: ‘You and your interpreter 
are very bad men, but I shall protect you. 
You will return now to my lodge and re- 
main there until, in the morning, you 
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can saddle up and take the trail to your 
fort.’ 

Said Four Bears: ‘Spotted Face, also 
tell your trader chief this: though he has, 
as he says, plenty of liquor to give to those 
who will trade with him, he will get not 
one robe from me.’ 

‘Nor from me!’ cried another Sun 
priest, and, getting Latour’s attention, he 
both said and signed to him: ‘You will 
pile no Pikuni robes, no Pikuni beaver 
trappings, upon your river-down-going 
boats, next summer!’ 

At that, Latour hurriedly spoke to 
Spotted Face, and the latter explained: 
“He says that he did not mean what he 
said to Four Bears; he was only joking 
when he asked to be told Sun Woman’s 
vision; he never once thought of trying to 
take her for his woman.’ 

‘Liar! Oh, wholly a liar!’ cried Lone 
Man’s woman, shaking a menacing fist at 
Latour. ‘I know what you said, the first 
night you ever entered the Big Knives’ 
fort and saw my daughter! You said then 
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that you were going to learn what her 
sacred vision was; that you yourself would 
take her for your woman!’ 

‘I did not! I never said any such thing,’ 
Latour replied. 

‘My woman does not lie! Give me a 
knife, somebody, and I will cut out his 
lying tongue!’ cried Lone Man. 

‘Enough of this! You two come with 
me!’ said Big Lake, offering the keg to 
Latour. 

‘I do not want it,’ he signed. 

‘Then I will keep it,’ said the chief, and 
motioned them to go first out of the lodge. 

They left the camp very early the next 
morning, Latour doubtless terribly wor- 
ried over the outlook for the coming win- 
ter trade, and angry because of his failure 
to learn the secret of Sun Woman’s vision. 
They had not gone far upon their home- 
ward trail when they saw a lone rider com- 
ing swiftly after them, signing to them to 
wait for him. 

He proved to be Ahkok’suachis (Many 
Tail Feathers), a man of mature years, 
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member of the Lone Eaters Clan of the 
tribe. He asked Latour to dismount and 
smoke a pipe with him, as he had some- 
thing very important to say, something 
that he was sure Big Plume would be glad 
to hear. 

Latour surlily replied that he was in a 
hurry to make home, and could not stop 
to listen to him. 

“When I tell you what it is that I want 
to talk about, maybe you will have time 
for it: I know what Sun Woman’s vision 
was.’ 

‘Ah! I would like to hear about that!’ 
Latour exclaimed, and quickly sprang 
from his horse. The others dismounted. 
Latour and Spotted Face seated them- 
selves side by side, Many Tail Feathers 
sat down opposite them, got out his pipe 
and tobacco and l’herbe, and leisurely be- 
gan filling the pipe with the mixture. 
Latour doubtless thought the matter too 
important for the sign language, for he 
started to use it, then spoke to Spotted 
Face, and the latter said to the Indian: 
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“He asks how you came to know about the 
vision?’ 

“Because I have ears. I heard Four 
Bears and Lone Man talking about it.’ 

‘And what were they saying?’ 

“Now, just wait! Don’t be in a hurry,’ 
said he, deliberately continuing the pipe- 
filling, finally lighting it, and passing it, 
after smoking a few whifts. 

‘Now!’ Latour again importuned, as he 
returned the pipe. 

‘It was this way: I went out to get some 
cuttings for arrows. As I was sitting in 
the brush near the trail to water, sitting 
there peeling the bark from the cuttings, ~ 
I heard talking, saw two coming from 
camp, coming slowly along the trail, Four 
Bears and Lone Man. Right in front of 
me they turned aside, sat down upon a 
log, their backs to me, and went on talk- 
ing — talking about Sun Woman’s vision. 
One said that he wondered who he would 
be to whom Sun would give vision of the 
certain thing with which he could claim 
the girl. He named that certain thing. 
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The other, Lone Man, said that he did not 
wonder that Sun had selected that certain 
thing — naming it —for the token. He 
had, himself, always thought it a very 
sacred thing. Much more they said, sev- 
eral times more they named that sacred, 
token, before they got up from the log and 
went on to the river. There. That is how 
I learned all about the vision of that 
beautiful young woman.’ 

‘Now that you know it, why don’t you 
make use of the secret by taking the beau- 
tiful one for your woman?’ 

‘The four ceaseless women’s tongues in 
my lodge are more than enough; five of 
them would make me crazy.’ 

‘So, for pay, you will tell me what the 
token is?’ . 

Yes.’ 

‘How can I know that you are telling 
me the truth — that you really will tell 
me what the secret token is?’ 

‘We may have our faults, we Pikuni, 
but one thing we do not: we do not lie to 
one another,’ Many Tail Feathers replied, 
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as he straightened up proudly and stared 
at Latour full in his eyes. 

At that, Latour talked with Spotted 
Face for some little time, seemingly asking 
his advice; and finally said to the Indian: 
“What do you expect me to give you for 
this that you have found out?’ 

‘For myself, a gun and one blanket; for 
my women, four blankets.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And again for myself, twenty kegs of 
liquor.’ 

“No! No! One keg, no more than that!’ 

‘I said twenty!’ 

“You must be crazy that you ask so 
much! Just see: twenty kegs of liquor 
make three hundred and twenty cups of 
liquor, and one cup of it is worth one good 
robe; besides the gun and the blankets, 
you are asking the equal of three hun- 
dred and twenty buffalo robes for your 
secret!’ 

“The beautiful girl is more valuable 
than a whole herd of buffalo, as you well 


know.’ 
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‘I will give the gun, the blankets, and 
two kegs.’ 

Many Tail Feathers made no reply to 
that. He deliberately knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, put it in its pouch, got 
up, mounted his horse, and headed for 
camp. He had not gone far, however, 
when Spotted Face shouted to him: 
‘Many Tail Feathers! Stop! Listen! 
_ He says that he will give you the twenty 
kegs!’ 

The Indian wheeled about, rode slowly 
back to them and asked: ‘And also the 
gun and the blankets?’ 

“Yes. So tell me now, what is it, the 
secret token?’ Latour replied. 

“You shall know what it is when you 
have given me all those things, when I 
have tasted of the liquor in each of the 
twenty kegs, made sure that it is real 
strong liquor, not just Big River water.’ 

“Come on, then, we will ride fast in to 
the fort!’ 

‘No, I go back to camp for my women, 
and for pack-horses to carry that which 
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you are to give us. Before Sun sets, we 
shall enter your fort,’ the Indian replied, 
and, quirting his horse, was off without 
another word to the trader. 


CHAPTER VI 


MANY TAIL FEATHERS MAKES 
A BARGAIN 


Iv was well after sunset, nearly dark, when 
Many Tail Feathers and his women ar- 
rived at the Opposition fort and dis- 
mounted before the entrance gate. Spotted 
Face was standing there, awaiting their 
arrival, and, while the women were tether- 
ing the horses to convenient bunches of 
sagebrush, he and the Indian had a talk. 
He then led them straight past the en- 
gagés’ quarters and into Latour’s room, 
where he was awaiting them. It was 
bright with the light of anumber of buffalo 
tallow candles. Upon the table were the 
promised twenty kegs of liquor, the five 
blankets, and the gun. Latour pointed to 
them and said to the Indian: ‘There they 
are, the things that I agreed to give you.’ 

‘Yes. And here, within this, is that 
with which you can make the beautiful 
one your woman,’ Many Tail Feathers 
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replied, holding up a small plain buckskin 
pouch, 

Latour eagerly reached out his hand for 
it: ‘Give it; let me see it,’ he said. 

The other signed to him to wait, and 
solemnly replied: ‘This, a matter of so 
great importance, must not be hurriedly 
finished. Let us smoke, let us drink a cup 
together.’ And with that, he told his 
women to sit, and he himself sat down in 
front of the row of them, still holding the 
pouch tightly in his hand. 

First muttering bad words, Latour told 
Spotted Face to give the drinks and began 
quickly filling the big pipe. Spotted Face 
brought a keg from a corner of the room 
and poured from it a drink for the Indian, 
and then one for each of the women. 
They drank, and coughed and blinked 
their eyes. 

Latour lit the pipe, passed it, and said: 
‘There! You have drank; now smoke, and 
say whatever it is that you have in your 
thoughts.’ 7 

‘Tt is this: In the hurry of our talk, this 
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morning, I overlooked something. One 
thing more you must give me, just one 
more, a box of tobacco.’ 

Again the trader muttered bad words; 
and then spoke to Spotted Face, handed 
him an opens-by-putting-it-in instrument. 
The man went out and soon returned with 
a box of tobacco, which he set up on top 
of the kegs. 

‘There it is, that you asked for. Give 
me now the token,’ said Latour. 

‘Wait! Before I give it, I must taste 
the insides of those kegs, every one of 
them.’ . 

When Spotted Face had interpreted 
that, the trader once more muttered bad 
words. Then Spotted Face said to the 
Indian: ‘You need not do that. I myself 
filled the kegs, their insides are just the 
same, just as strong, as that you and your 
women just now drank.’ 

‘Good! I know that you will not lie to 
me; I take your word for it,’ Many Tail 
Feathers replied, and passed the little 
pouch to the trader. 
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Quickly, eagerly he thrust his hand into 
it and drew out a yellow summer weasel 
skin, held it up at arm’s length, stared at 
it, frowned angrily, and examined a little 
wad of green grass bound to its back with 
sinew thread; sweetgrass it was, the 
beautiful odor of it filling the room. But 
he turned up his nose at it; he glared at 
Many Tail Feathers and all but shouted: 
‘Do you mean to tell me that that is the 
secret token, that worthless yellow, short- 
haired skin?’ 

‘White man! Be ashamed that you call 
it worthless, the skin of that very sacred 
animal,’ the Indian as angrily replied. 
‘True, Cold-Maker gave it white fur, but 
Sun, when he comes north every summer, 
turns the white to yellow. So is it very 
sacred.’ . 

At that, the trader again held up the 
skin, looked at it a long time, and at last 
said: “You tell me truly that this is the 
token that Four Bears and Lone Man 
named in their talk that you overheard?’ 


‘Yes.’ 
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‘Then call upon Sun to witness that it 
is the truth.’ 

Now, when Spotted Face had turned 
that demand into Blackfeet, he added: 
‘Get up and say something. I will fix it.’ 
And at that, Many Tail Feathers arose, 
and holding a hand high above his head 
he solemnly said: ‘Oh, powerful Above 
One! You who know all things, make this 
bad white man suffer for his bad desires!’ 

The listening women fairly gasped 
when they heard their man say that. It 
was the most dreadful curse possible of 
expression in their language, one that was 
almost never uttered; they looked to see 
immediate result of it, see the trader drop 
dead, right there before them. But no! 
He smiled when the interpreter ceased 
speaking; he stepped forward, and, pat- 
ting Many Tail Feathers’ shoulder, told 
the interpreter to say to him: ‘You are a 
good man! The things there upon the 
table, your things, take them.’ 

Then, while the women were fearfully 
apportioning among themselves the blan- 
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kets and kegs, and Many Tail Feathers 
was examining his new gun, the trader ran 
quickly to look at himself in a mirror upon 
the wall. He smoothed his hair; buckled 
on his sword and thrust a pistol under his 
belt; and, following the little party from 
the room, he closed and locked the door, 
and said to Spotted Face: ‘I am going 
down to the other fort for a short time: 
you mind the gate and be ready to let me 
in when I return.’ And with that, and 
with never another look at Many Tail 
Feathers, he hurried off across the little 
court and out through the gateway. 

A number of the engagés were gathered 
near by, staring at the Indians and their 
many kegs of liquor, for the purchase of 
which they had brought in not so much as 
a single robe. 

As soon as Latour had disappeared, one 
of them said to Spotted Face: ‘How did 
they get all that liquor? What did they 
pay for it?’ 

*Messieurs les engagés, for the twenty 
kegs, also five blankets, one gun, and one 
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full box of tobacco, your bourgeois was 
paid just one skin, a summer weasel skin 
with a bunch of sweetgrass tied upon its 
back!’ 

‘No! Tell us truly!’ 

‘I have told you. Your bourgeois’s 
order is that I escort the Indian and his 
women to their camp, just over the ridge 
on the Teton. You may as well go to your 
quarters, for you are not to have even one 
drink of their liquor,’ Spotted Face re- 
plied, and then shouted for his Cree 
woman. 

She came hurrying across the court, car- 
rying several well-filled parfleches, and 
joined the other women as they were pass- 
ing out the gateway. The engagés, cau- 
tiously stepping outside, saw the little 
party fasten their kegs and various be- 
longings to the saddles of their waiting 
horses, and, mounting, ride around the 
corner of the fort and, turning to the 
north, disappear in the darkness of the 
wide bottom. But just as they were going 
out of sight, Spotted Face shouted to the 
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curious and thirsty watchers a few last 
words: ‘Mind the gate, my children, until 
your bourgeois returns. He will return so 
happy that I am sure he will broach a keg 
for you.’ 

“Wait, Spotted Face! Tell us: is it that 
he returns with Sun Woman? Is that why 
he gave the so many kegs?’ 

But to that there was no answer. How- 
ever, the gift of twenty kegs of liquor 
could mean but one thing: their bourgeois 
was getting a woman, that beautiful young 
one in the other fort, that Sun Woman, 
without doubt. Of course he would be 
happy, would give them drinks. As one 
man, the watchers ran back into the fort 
to arouse their comrades and tell them the 
good news. » 

On this evening, as usual, Mastaki and 
Sun Woman washed the supper dishes 
without delay, and then came to sit before 
the fire with Martin and me. For a num- 
ber of evenings, they had been embroider- 
ing four-inch-wide strips of buckskin with 
gorgeously dyed porcupine quills; and 
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now Martin, after watching the extreme 
care with which each little flatted quill was 
sewn in place, asked Mastaki what was the 
object of the work. Was it, he hazarded, 
for sacrifice to the Above One at the next 
building of his sacred lodge? 

‘It is sister’s work. I am but helping 
with it. I will let her tell you what is the 
purpose of the strips,’ she replied. 

Sun Woman gave him a quick shy look, 
bent over her work, but made no reply. 

Mastaki smiled mischievously. ‘She 
does not answer. Well, then I will tell you 
what the strips are for: the neck, shoulders 
and sleeves of a shirt, a beautiful shirt 
for’ — she paused, and her sister bent 
still farther over her work — ‘for the 
chief of the upper fort!’ 

‘No! No!’ Sun Woman cried, spring- 
ing up and stamping the floor with her 
pretty foot. ‘Not for him! For you, 
Isin’utoyi. I cannot bear to see you wear- 
ing that plain old shirt you have on — day 
after day wearing it. I want you to wear 
one far more beautiful than that Big 
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Plume’s beaded shirt: so is it that I am 
making this quill embroidery for a shirt 
for you.’ 

It was at that moment that Martin for 
the first time perceived the girl’s love for 
him; and discovered, too, that he loved 
her. As they stared at one another, she 
down at him, he up at her, Mastaki, close 
at my side, seized my hand and tensely 
pressed it. The two had forgotten us. 
Long they stared at one another; and then 
Martin softly said: ‘Natos Ahki!’ as he 
rose and stepped toward her. And ‘Isin’- 
utoyt!’ said she, holding out her hands and 
advancing to meet him. I heard Mastaki 
gasp. 

But they did not meet. Suddenly ex- 
claiming, ‘Sa! Matuhkutunistsi!’ (No! 
It cannot be!) the girl stopped short, and 
so did he. They were still staring at one 
another when, following a sharp rap upon 
the door, who should appear but Latour, 
he whom we had never thought to see 
again in that room, Latour in all his finery 
of clothes and weapons; but somehow a 
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different Latour, giving us no polite salu- 
tations, standing there in the doorway 
with plumed hat set firmly upon his head, 
with eyes strangely alight, staring at the 
two so near one another there before the 
fire. Into the room he came with four 
Jong and heavy strides, and noiselessly 
tiptoeing in after him came Rising Wolf, 
whose hands deep in bulging pockets were, 
I well knew, gripping each of them a 
‘pistol. With eyes only upon the intruder, 
he stepped to one side of the doorway and 
stood with back against the wall. 

Latour abruptly halted close before the 
girl. Fierce, determined was his expression 
as he signed to her with rapid and accurate 
gestures: ‘Sun has been good to me. I 
prayed him for a vision; he gave it to me. 
He told me what it is, that of your vision. 
I have it here in this pouch. I have come 
to take you with it. You are to be my 
woman!’ 

“No! No!’ cried Sun Woman, wide- 
eyed, fearfully staring at him and edging 
toward Martin for protection. 
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Latour was fumbling with the strings of 
the little pouch, which he had tied all too 
securely to his belt. With a muttered 
‘Sacre!’ he broke the knot, tore open the 
neck of the pouch, and, reaching into it, 
drew out and, with stately and confident 
gesture and sweeping bow, offered the 
girl the weasel skin. For an instant only 
she stared at it, at first with amazement 
and then with ‘joyous, exultant laughter. 
‘Not it! Not it! The sacred token of my 
vision!’ she cried, clapping her hands; 
and, springing to Mastaki’s side, she 
seized her shoulder with one hand, pointed 
with the other, and all but sang: ‘Sister! 
He cannot take me. I still am free. That 
yellow weasel skin is not the token that 
I visioned!’ | 

Although Latour could not understand 
the girl’s words, he knew — and could not 
possibly doubt — the meaning, the sure 
sincerity of her actions: he knew that he 
had been tricked. For a moment he stared 
foolishly at the weasel skin, which he was 
still holding out at arm’s length. From it 
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his gaze shifted to the girl; and finally to 
Martin, amusedly grinning at him. That 
was more than he could bear: raising high 
the skin, he viciously cast it down upon 
the floor, and shouting to him, ‘Laugh, 
damn you, laugh! I'll have her yet!’ he 
whirled about and stalked swiftly from 
the room. We stared at the open doorway 
until we heard the last of his steps down 
_the stairs and across the gravelly court, 
then looked at one another and at the 
weasel skin upon the floor, and laughed. 

Rising Wolf stepped forward, raised the 
little skin by its tail, and closely examined 
it, sniffed the green bundle attached to its 
back, and exclaimed: “Sweetgrass! This is 
some one’s medicine skin; some one made 
Mr. Big Plume believe that it was a 
weasel skin that Sun Woman saw in her 
vision. Oh, I will bet that he paid a lot 
for it!’ 

‘I was frightened,’ said Sun Woman, ‘so 
frightened that I nearly died, when that 
bad man signed what he did, and put his 
hand into his little pouch. I was sure that 
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he would take from it — that which would 
make me — that which —’ 

‘Yes, we know how you felt. You need 
not try to tell us,’ Mastaki interrupted. 

‘I saw him just inside the gate, talking 
with Lopez; talking so loudly, so excitedly 
that I thought he was drunk. I heard him 
say: “I am going to have her! I will be 
back with her in two or three minutes. 
You stay right here to let us out.” I 
didn’t wait to hear more. I thought that 
he was going to make trouble here, so I 
ran and got my pistols and followed him 
in,’ said Rising Wolf. 

‘I surely would like to know how he got 
that weasel skin. I will bet that the story 
of it will be a good one, well worth hear- 
ing, said Martin. 

‘You shall know all about it, maybe to- 
night, anyhow to-morrow,’ Rising Wolf 
replied, and, pocketing the weasel skin, 
went out. 

Sun Woman returned to her seat, took 
up her strip of embroidery, laid it aside, 
took it up again and smoothed it, the 
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while she sadly watched Martin as he re- 
turned to his seat and nervously refilled 
his pipe. As he took a brand from the fire 
to light it, he caught her gaze, looked 
quickly away, and dropping the brand 
and muttering, ‘I have smoked enough — 
I am going to bed,’ he got up and left us. 

Said Mastaki, as soon as he had gone: 
‘Sister! Now you have done it!’ 

‘I know it. O Above One, pity us!’ the 
girl cried, and tearfully went to her corner 
of the room. 


Latour, meantime, was striding back 
up the bottom, doubtless so angry that he 
could barely see his way through the 
clumps of sage: without doubt picturing 
again and again his confident entry into 
our room to make good his boast that he 
would have the girl, her merriment when 
he exhibited his foolish weasel skin, and, 
worst of all, Martin’s satisfied grin at his 
discomfiture. 

“What does this mean? Why are you 
all gathered here?’ he roared, when, ar- 
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rived at the gateway of his fort, he found 
all of his engagés assembled there. 

‘It is that your interpreter told us to 
here await your return,’ one of them 
replied. 

“Where is he?’ 

-*He went, as you ordered, with the trad- 
ing party to their camp over on the Teton. 
He and his woman too.’ 

‘Quick, some of you, saddle my horse 
and bring him here!’ he said, and hurried 
to his room, returning almost at once with 
his rifle. 

‘What did he say, that Spotted Face, 
before he left? Which way did he go?’ he 
asked of the engagés who were still at the 
- gateway. 

‘From the fort, northward,’ one of 
them answered. 

Said another, doubtless with great satis- 
faction, for all Latour’s engagés hated him: 
‘M’ sieu, dat man he say you trade twenty 
kegs le bon liqueur pour un peau de la 
belette — one weasel skin.’ 

‘Yes, and he said that you would come 
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back so happy that you would give us a 
keg!’ 

‘I will give him something when I catch 
him!’ Latour roared, and, his horse com- 
ing just then he sprang into the saddle and 
was off. 

On the following morning, when our 
herders took our horses out to graze, Ris- 
ing Wolf went with them, and well back in 
the bottom met the Opposition herders 
and got from them all that they knew 
about the strange doings in their place. 
They could not tell him who the Indian 
was who had been given the twenty kegs 
of liquor and other things. Latour had re- 
turned to the fort soon after sunrise, and, 
as he had been angrier than ever when he 
came in, they felt sure that he had failed 
to find Spotted Face and the Indian. 

‘Oh, well, we shall hear all about it be- 
fore long,’ said Martin. 

‘There is one here who knows about it 
right now: our gate-keeper. Again I ad- 
vise you to give Lopez his discharge,’ said 
Rising Wolf. 
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‘No, we will let him remain where we 
can keep an eye on him,’ Martin replied. 

Within a week the Pikuni moved down 
and camped on the Teton, just over the 
ridge, and on the evening of their arrival, 
Rising Wolf, broadly grinning, brought 
Big Lake, Lone Man, Four Bears, and a 
number of others in to visit and smoke 
with us. Pointing to one of them, he said 
—jin Blackfeet, of course: ‘Behold, our 
friend Many Tail Feathers, who traded a 
weasel skin for twenty kegs of liquor!’ 

‘It was strong liquor! It felt good in 
here,’ said he, complacently rubbing his 
stomach. ‘I wish that I had more of it.’ 

‘Tell us all about it,’ I said. 

‘You first,’ he said to Big Lake. And at 
that, the chief told of the arrival in camp 
of Latour and Spotted Face, and of their 
failure to get from Four Bears and Lone 
Man the secret of Sun Woman’s vision. 
Then, when he had finished, the other 
went on with the story. 

‘I was not one of those invited to meet 
the trader and interpreter in Big Lake’s 
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lodge, and the drinking that was done 
there, and later in Four Bears’ lodge, 
made me uneasy: I went to bed very 
thirsty,’ Many Tail Feathers began. 

‘I got up very early the next morning, 
and on my way to bathe in the river 
was wishing that I had even one drink of 
the trader’s liquor, when Spotted Face 
overtook me. 

-  ** Friend, will you have a drink?” he 
asked. 

aaah 

**Then come with me.” 

‘I followed him into the brush away 
from the trail, and he took a bottle from 
under his shirt and handed it to me: 
“Take a big drink,”’ he said. 

‘I took a big one. It was strong; it 
made me blink my eyes; it felt good inside 
me. He drank all that was left in the 
bottle and asked: “ Would you like to have 
ten kegs of liquor just as strong as this?” 

vba ae oii 

***Tf you will do as I tell you, ten kegs 
will be yours, and ten kegs mine,” he 
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said, and explained his plan for getting 
them. 

“No, I will have no part in it. That 
girl’s vision is very sacred. The Above 
One would surely punish me if I were to do 
this that you ask of me,” I answered. 
-*Tn this, you are as one blind!” said 
he. ‘‘Can’t you see that Sun is very angry 
at this trader-man for trying to discover 
that which is between him and the gil 
alone? For trying to take the place of one 
whom Sun will send to be her man? Why, 
nothing would please Sun more than for 
you to leave this trader without heart.” 

‘My friends, bad though I knew this 
Spotted Face to be, a liar and a thief, I 
saw that for once he spoke the truth: of 
course I should please the Above One by 
taking all that I could from the trader, by 
causing him to be the trapped one instead 
of the trapper. I agreed to do it. I asked 
Spotted Face what it should be — that 
which I was to offer as the sacred token of 
Sun Woman’s vision. He replied that it 
did not matter; anything that I decided 
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upon would do. A little more talk we had, 
and then I bathed and hurried home. I 
thought that a summer weasel skin, itself 
a sacred thing, would be right for the false 
token. I tied to it a bunch of sweetgrass, 
also sacred, and smoked and prayed over 
it, asking the Above One’s help in that I 
was todo. Then, when I rode out to over- 
take the trader after he left our camp, I 
_ saw how I could even more largely hurt 
him, and so it was that I demanded for 
the skin not only the twenty kegs, but 
also a gun and five blankets. Yes, and in 
his fort, that evening, still one thing more, 
a box of tobacco.’ . 

‘And what became of Spotted Face?’ I 
asked, when the tale was ended and the 
laughter had subsided. 

“We parted from him and his woman 
right after we left Big Plume’s fort. He 
said that he was going to the Assiniboine 
camp and make a big robe trade with his 
ten kegs,’ the Indian replied. 

So was it that we got from Big Lake and 
Many ‘Tail Feathers, and later from Lone 
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Man’s woman and engagés in the upper 
fort, the complete story of Latour’s at- 
tempt to obtain possession of Sun Woman. 

Spotted Face and his Cree woman, as 
we learned in the following summer, never 
arrived in the Assiniboine camp; nor were 
they ever heard of again. They doubtless 
were ambushed by some wandering war 
party. 

Latour never had been kindly in his re- 
lations with his engagés, and now, so Ris- 
ing Wolf informed us, he was treating 
them so surlily that they all hated him. 
But one friend he had, our blacksmith and 
keeper of the gate, Lopez, who had gone 
up to visit him for the three past evenings. 
We should discharge Lopez or at least 
forbid him going again to the Opposition 
fort. 

Martin and I talked the matter over 
and decided to say nothing to the man for 
the time being. All that had ever been re- 
quired of the gate-keeper was that he bar 
both the big gate and the small panel door 
at sundown, and, if going out afterward, 
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appoint some one of the engagés to mind it 
in his place. It always had been our 
engagés’ privilege, when the day’s work 
was ended, to go and come as they 
pleased; we could not make Lopez an ex- 
ception to the rule. We figured that, of 
Latour’s twenty gallons of high wine, not 
more than ten gallons remained, and be- 
lieved that when that was gone, Lopez’s 
_ friendship for him would suddenly end. 

Said Rising Wolf, when we told him our 
decision: ‘Well, ten gallons of high wine 
make fifty gallons of good strong drink. 
Mr. Big Plume can do much evil with that 
quantity of it. Here in my breast I have 
strong feelmg—as you say, presenti- 
ment — that you are going to see trouble 
here if you allow Lopez to continue visit- 
ing and drinking with him.’ 

We were to learn that our faithful 
hunter’s hunch was a true one. 


CHAPTER VII 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


Soon after the Pikuni moved in, the Black- 
feet made camp on the Marias, just north 
of Goosebill Butte; the Bloods located on 
Arrow Creek, forty miles south of us; the 
Gros Ventres came to the west slope of 
the Bear Paws, and we opened up a lively 
trade with the tribes. 

Latour’s remarkable proficiency in the 
sign language made his lack of an inter- 
preter negligible, and, when he saw us get- 
ting all of the trade, he went himself to 
the Pikuni camp, and then to that of the 
Gros Ventres, and with offers of liquor to 
the chiefs tried to get them to divert their 
and their hunters’ trade to him. He had 
no success whatever with the Pikuni, as 
they were very angry over his attempt to 
take their sacred Sun Woman by lying 
trickery. With the Gros Ventres he had 
some early trade; but when they found 
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that he had no quantity of liquor to sell, 
only a little to give to their chiefs, fewer 
and fewer of them went to him with their 
robes and furs, until there were days at a 
time when he did not take in a single robe. 

Everywhere upon the plains, in every 
direction from the camps of the different 
tribes, the buffalo were grazing in count- 
less thousands. It may possibly have been 
that farther south and southeast — in 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and be- 
yond — there were seasonal movements 
of the buffalo, but I doubt it. Anyhow, 
that was never true of them in the Upper 
Missouri, Upper Saskatchewan country; 
winter and summer, they were pretty 
evenly scattered over it in herds of varying 
size. And now the prayers of the Sun 
priests for a fat-meat winter were seem- 
ingly answered: the streams froze over 
and considerable snow fell early in No- 
vember, and the buffalo were obliged to 
obtain the water that they needed from 
the snow that they ate with their grazing; 
they would put on fat just as long as the 
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snow lasted and they remained unable 
to get at open water. So it was, too, with 
the antelope, which swarmed upon these 
Northwest plains in numbers even greater 
than the bufialo. And everywhere follow- 
ing the herds were the wolves, coyotes, 
and foxes; the little kit foxes that fear- 
lessly trotted alongside the homing hunter, 
mutely begging for morsels of his kill. 
Every night now our Indian quarters 
were occupied by parties from one and 
another of the tribes, come in to trade; 
and there, and in the engagés’ quarters, 
were almost continuous chatter, laugh- 
ter, and song: gambling songs; women’s 
high-keyed songs; deep-toned singing and 
drumming of contented warrior hunters; 
old French songs; fiddlings of old French 
tunes. The women of the trading parties 
almost without exception brought pre- 
sents for Sun Woman — lovely quill em- 
breidery, elk tushes, buffalo tongues, 
dried berries, choice pemmican — and 
begged her to sit with them. They, and 
their men, too, venerated her, asked her 
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to pray for long and happy life for their 
loved ones. They wanted to hear from 
her own lips all about Big Plume’s at- 
tempted trickery, and they rejoiced in 
Many Tail Feathers’ trickery of him. 
Some of the parties even went up to the 
Opposition fort to see what kind of man 
he might be, this new-come trader who 
had tried to set at naught the Above 
One’s commands. 
On the morning after that evening 
when Sun Woman had come so near to 
breaking that which she believed was her 
Above One’s ordering of her life, Mastaki 
arose at daylight, went to her in her cur- 
tained corner of the room, and said: 
‘Sister, I have worried so much about 
what you did, last night, that I could not 
sleep. Now that you have let Martin 
know that you love him, now that you 
know he loves you, I feel that you are no 
longer safe here with us. Sister, you must 
go back to live with our father and 
mother.’ 

‘No, Iam not going back to camp, there 
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to be kept constantly worried by that 
Otskina and all those others who want 
me,’ she replied. 

‘But you don’t yet know how very 
powerful is love, this desire that you have 
for Martin. I know what it is, I who have 
my man. It grows. It becomes so strong 
that you want only him: all else is nothing. 
And Martin wants you. If you remain 
here, I fear that you will some day give 
way to him. And should you do that, 
think what would be the Above One’s 
anger. Think how he would make you, 
perhaps the whole tribe of us, suffer if you 
turn from that he has told you to do, hold 
yourself in waiting for him who will come 
to you with his sacred token.’ 

‘Martin is good; he will not ask of me 
anything that I should not do. I shall not 
go back to camp. I shall remain right 
here where I can see him every day. Just 
seeing him is happiness.’ 

‘Well, remain then. But be careful. I 
shall watch you, and him too,’ said Mas- 
taki, and back she came to me. 
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‘You heard. What do you think about 
it?’ she whispered. 

‘Let her remain with us, and don’t 
worry. I fully know Martin: he will never 
harm your sister,’ I replied. 

In the course of the morning I repeated 
to Martin the conversation that I had 
overheard. He nodded, went out and did 
not return for all of an hour, when he said 
_ to me: ‘Spearson, I made a bad break last 
night. I should never have let the girl 
know that I care for her. I do care for 
her more than I can say. If I were going 
to remain here in the country — which I 
am not — and if she were free to come to 
me, nothing could separate us. But she 
isn’t free, and I never could be so damned 
low as to try to turn her from that which © 
is really her whole life; her implicit faith 
in the religion of her people, her firm be- 
lief that her strange dream was her actual 
communication with her sky god.’ 

‘You are right. Perhaps, after all, I had 
better tell Mastaki to send her back to 
camp; that will make it easier for you both.’ 
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“No. The evenings would be too 
damned long if she were not with us here 
before the fire,’ he decided. 

After that eventful night the two were 
self-conscious, very shy of one another for 
some time. But their constraint gradually 
wore away, and again they sat side by 
side before the hearth, Sun Woman busy 
with her embroidery the while she softly 
sang a sacred song or told some ancient 
tale of the gods or of strange adventures of 
men and animals in far-back times: or 
eagerly listened to all that she could get 
Martin to tell her about his own far-off 
country. 

But for all their attitude of merely 
brotherly and sisterly regard for one an- 
other, I knew that Mastaki was right 
when she said to me, as she often did: 
‘They love each other more than ever.’ 


Early in December, the engagés began 
to look eagerly forward to the two great 
days in the year to them, Christmas and 
New Year’s, the two days when each fam- 
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ily of them would be given sufficient 
flour, sugar, and raisins for the making of 
a plum pudding. As Christmas Day grew 
near, they bought dress-length patterns of 
cloth with which to surprise their women; 
bought new capotes and trousers of black 
fustian for themselves; secretly made 
little toys for their children; and decided 
that the Christmas Eve dance should be 
held in the centre room of the Indian 
~ quarters, the largest room in the fort. 

The twenty-fourth of the month broke 
clear and cold, so bitterly cold that we did 
not expect to do any trade, but, regardless 
of the weather, a party of forty or fifty 
Pikuni men and women came in late in 
the afternoon with a fine lot of newly 
tanned robes. As the main room of the 
Indian quarters was to be used for the 
dance that evening, the engagés invited 
the newcomers to make themselves at 
home in their own quarters. So it was 
that every family of them had several 
guests for the night. 

By six o'clock the dance was in full 
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swing, and a little later on Martin and I 
and Mastaki and Sun Woman went down. 
The girls were horrified when we asked 
them to dance with us: not for them, they 
declared, were the strange, unseemly 
prancings of the whites. But many of the 
engagés’ women were expert and graceful 
dancers of the quadrille and the lancers, 
and eager to be our partners, and we had 
quite an enjoyable time dancing with 
them, even though the puncheon floor 
was rough and uneven under our mocca- 
sined feet. 

Many of the members of the trading 
party were ranged along the walls of the 
room, interestedly looking on, and at the 
end of a quadrille, one of them cried out: 
“It is not fair that you whites and your 
women have all the fun: we would like to 
have some fun of our own, we would like 
to have a real dance, the Cree dance.’ 

“Yes. Of course, dance it!’ Baptiste 
Rondin replied, and with a charred stick 
from the fireplace quickly drew a black 
line across the center of the room, and 
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called upon those who had drums to pro- 
duce them. 

‘Now! This, you two will dance with 
us two,’ said Mastaki to Martin and me. 

‘I don’t know how to dance it; can’t 
remember ever seeing it,’ he replied. 

‘My man knows; he will tell you about 
it. Come, we begin.’ 

The women were forming into a row 
upon one side of the black line, and as 
Martin and I took places with the men 
upon the other side of it, I explained that 
the Cree dance was one that had been in- 
troduced by the tribe of that name in 
some far-back time of peace, and that it 
was really a women’s dance; that the two 
rows of us were to dance to and from the 
marked line, never across it, and that 
when we came to the line, the women 
would endeavor to catch us by casting 
their shawls or robes over our heads; and 
one so caught would be kissed, and would 
be expected to give the catcher a really 
worth-while present on the following day. 

Standing before the fireplace, three men 
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began to thump upon their tambourine- 
like drums the time of the dance, and the 
two rows of dancers began the lively 
dance song, the shrill, clear voices of the 
women in pleasing contrast with the deep 
tones of the men. With quick, short steps 
and undulations of body we all neared the 
line, came to it, and the women endeay- 
ored to snare us; we all successfully 
evaded them and danced back from the 
line, the row of women also, some of them 
exchanging places as they made the re- 
treat. Then, as we again danced forward, 
I saw that the shifting of positions had 
brought Sun Woman opposite Martin and 
Mastaki opposed to me. We came to the 
line, and before I willingly allowed Mas- 
taki, at the second cast of her shawl to 
catch and kiss me, I saw that Sun Woman, 
mockingly smiling, her eyes softly glowing, 
made but a pretense of an attempt to en- 
velop Martin with her robe, the bow of it 
striking him but a little above his waist. 
His face sobered with his disappointment; 
to his look of entreaty she negatively 
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shook her head; her lips formed the ‘Sah’ 
(No) that he could not hear; the room was 
ringing with the laughter and the jeers 
which greeted the success or failure of 
other women in their attempts to win 
presents. 

Again we advanced to the line, and, as 
before, Sun Woman made but a feint of 
her robe throw. Then for a fourth and 
_ Jast time the two rows advanced; after 
four advances there was always an inter- 
val for rest. And now the drums were 
furiously throbbing, the singing was 
louder than ever. As we neared the line, 
I saw upon Martin’s face an expression of 
stern determination. Lo, when Sun Wo- 
man mockingly tossed at him the loop of 
her robe, and somewhat higher than be- 
fore, he bent quickly forward, it fell upon 
the back of his neck and shoulders, and 
he seized her. He bent to kiss the face 
that she instantly and eagerly raised to 
him; almost their lips met; and then, after 
a hesitant moment, their tense bodies 
relaxed and they separated. The drum- 
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ming and singing had abruptly ceased, the 
eyes of all were upon them; as they turned 
from one another, the spectators sighed 
their relief, and one said very solemnly: 
‘Of very fine character, those two!’ 

‘He respected her sacredness,’ said 
another. 

‘Well, I made a damned bad break. I 
am going to my quarters, Martin mut- 
tered. 

‘Iam going too. You'd better come up 
to my quarters,’ I said. 

‘No. The bastion is the place for me 
for the rest of this night,’ he replied, and 
went quickly out. 

A little later, when we three went out to 
climb the stairs to our quarters, I was sur- 
prised to find that the weather had changed 
from still cold to heavy snowing with a 
fierce west wind. We were gasping for 
breath when we got inside and shut the 
door upon it. 

I rebuilt the fire and filled my pipe, and 
turned to see Sun Woman in her accus- 
tomed place, staring dejectedly, unsee- 
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ingly, at the blaze, tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

Mastaki went to her, took her in her 
arms, and soothingly said: ‘There, there, 
dear sister. I know you suffer, but don’t 
cry. ‘Take courage; all will yet be well, I 
am sure that it will.’ 

‘I love him so dearly ... I want him for 
my man...Oh, why, why did Sun put 

upon poor me this that I have to bear?’ 
~ she wailed. 

‘I know. It is hard for you. Don’t you 
think that you will feel better if you go 
to camp and stop with our father and 
mother for a time?’ 

“No. I should be more unhappy there 
than I am here,’ she replied, as she got up 
and went to her corner of the room. 

A little later, as Mastaki was preparing 
to go to bed, we heard some one fumbling 
at the door. I went and opened it and 
the fierce wind blew in a woman, one of 
the members of the trading party: ‘Sun 
Woman! Sun Woman, where are you?’ 
she cried. 
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‘Here. What do you want?’ the girl re- 
plied, stepping from behind her curtains. 

“It is that Iron-Beater’s woman is sick. 
She asks you to come to her, to pray for 
her.’ 

“Yes. Wait until I get my wrap.’ 

I let them out into the storm, and re- 
turned to the fireplace. Mastaki took off 
her gown, paused as she was about to hang 
it upon its accustomed wall peg, and said: 
‘That woman was one of the dancers; she 
can't be sick! I don’t trust her man, that 
Iron-Beater. I feel uneasy about sister; 
I am going after her.’ And with that she 
quickly slipped on her gown, her stock- 
ings and moccasins, and snatched up her 
shawl and went out. 

It seemed: but a moment when she was 
back again, wild-eyed and excited, all but 
shouting to me: ‘Not sick, that woman! 
It was Iron-Beater himself who sent for 
sister, and he has gone off with her. Come 
quickly, with your gun!’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IRON-BEATER PAYS 


I was not long in putting on coat and hat 
and in taking up my rifle and following 
Mastaki from the room. At the foot of 
the stairway, she turned to call out to the 
dancers, and I hurried across the court 
~ and through the blacksmith shop into the 
bastion, where I found Martin humped 
over before his little fire. I had only to 
say that I thought Lopez was off with Sun 
Woman, and he was with me, pistol in 
hand. We found the little gate standing 
open, and there in the fast-drifting, swirl- 
ing snow were the faint footprints of one 
who had gone out and turned up the bot- 
tom. As we started to follow his all but 
obliterated trail, the engagés and the men 
of the trading party came crowding after 
us, and Rising Wolf, in their lead, shouted 
to them to spread out to make a wide 
drive up the bottom. The instant that we 
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passed out from the shelter of the fort, the 
wind-driven, stinging snow almost blinded 
us, and Rising Wolf, buffeting his way in 
between Martin and me, and shouting to 
make himself heard, said to us that we 
should let the others search up the bot- 
- tom, and we should take to the river. It 
was not necessary for him to say more: 
with clear footing upon the ice, and partly 
sheltered from the storm by the steep 
bank of the river, that was the better way 
to go to the Opposition fort, for which, of 
course, Lopez was headed with the girl. 
After striking the ice, we had gone on 
not more than a couple of hundred yards 
when we heard, faint enough in the how!- 
ing storm, but not to be mistaken, the 
scream of a woman. 
‘It is she! Not far ahead!’ cried Martin. 
‘Now! Faster!’ shouted Rising Wolf. 
And then we saw them, dimly at first, 
and then more plainly, two figures strug- 
gling there upon the storm-swept ice, the 
girl vainly trying to halt Lopez’s insistent 
towing of her toward the Opposition fort. 
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We were almost upon them when he saw 
us, and, letting go the girl, he fired his pis- 
tol at Martin, in our lead, and turned and 
ran. 

‘Spearson, take care of her! Rising 
Wolf, come on!’ Martin shouted. 

And on they went, leaving me to sup- 
port the half-fainting girl. She took my 
hand and placed it upon a nubby hot 
swelling on her forehead: ‘He hit me 
there; it hurts,’ she said. 

She was able to walk after a little, and I 
helped her back to the fort and the anx- 
ious women. Soon afterward, the search- 
ers began to come in and report that they 
had seen nothing of the woman-stealer. 
Then at last came Martin and Rising 
Wolf, angry and shamefaced: they had 
each fired at Lopez and failed to make a 
hit, and he had proved to be the better 
runner. They had kept in sight of him, 
however, until he reached the Opposition 
fort, where some waiting watcher, doubt- 
less Latour himself, had let him in and 
slammed the gate shut in their faces. 
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We were all gathered in the main room 
of the Indian quarters, and every one was 
excited; the chatter of the women was 
deafening. Rising Wolf called a halt to it, 
and then, by questioning one and another, 
we soon got the straight of Lopez’s at- 
tempt to steal the girl. Right after dark 
Lopez had left the fort, and when he re- 
turned a little later, his breath had been 
strong with the odor of liquor. He had 
surlily eaten the supper that was waiting 
for him, and then told his woman to go to 
the dance and remain at it so long as it 
should last as he wanted to be alone. 
Later on, he had found a woman of the 
trading party, in one of the engagés’ 
rooms, and asked her to tell Sun Woman 
to hurry to his quarters and pray for his 
woman, who had suddenly been taken 
sick. Then, when the girl opened his door, 
he had knocked her down with a blow of 
his fist, wrapped a blanket around her 
head to stifle her cries, and, shouldering 
her, started to carry her up to the Oppo- 
sition fort; but, finding his burden too 
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heavy, he had set her upon her feet and 
was pulling her along when we appeared 
and rescued her. And he had intended 
never to return; at some previous time he 
had carried off his rifle, his extra clothing, 
and his razor. His woman was glad that 
he was gone, that she was free of him: he 
had been too mean a man, she never 
wanted to see him again; she had, any- 
_ how, been upon the point of leaving him 
and returning to her people. 

Said Rising Wolf to Martin and me: 
‘You see how right I was. If you had 
taken my advice, if you had discharged 
Lopez, this trouble would never have oc- 
curred.’ 

‘If that Iron-Beater wants to keep on 
living, he should never appear in the camp 
of the Pikuni,’ said a man of the trading 
party. 

‘I would not like to be in his place: the 
Above One will surely make him pay for 
this that he attempted to do,’ said an- 
other; and to that, all gave quick agree- 
ment. 
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Our engagés were so angry at Lopez 
that they one and all declared that they 
would never again visit in the Opposition 
fort so long as he remained there. 

On the following day the trading party 
returned to camp and told of Iron-Beat- 
er’s attempt to steal sacred Sun Woman, 
and one there brooded over the news: Ot- 
skina, he who was constantly praying for a 
vision of the token with which he could 
claim her for his woman. During the fol- 
lowing moon he was often heard to say 
that his prayers, his fastings, could be of 
no avail if another, in bold defiance of the 
Above One’s plain intention for the girl, 
should forcibly take possession of her. 
And then, early one morning, he bathed, 
painted himself with red earth, the sacred 
color, went out and hung a valuable otter 
skin to a limb of a tree, a sacrifice that 
would surely be appreciated by the sky 
god, and, mounting then his saddled 
horse, he rode over to the Opposition fort 
and was admitted by the keeper of the 
gate. 
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‘That Iron-Beater — where can I find 
him?’ he asked. 

The gate-keeper did not understand his 
words, but, guessing that he was asking 
for Lopez or Latour, or both of them, he 
pointed to the door of Latour’s quarters. 
Otskina did not go to it: he went and 
stood with back to the wall, about ten feet 
from it; he stood grimly there, his robe 
_ wrapped loosely around his burly figure, 
and, silently praying, never even looked 
at the engagés who gave him a pleasant 
‘Bonjour, M’sieu Pieds Nor,’ as they 
passed. Apparently idly staring at the 
opposite side of the court, he yet was 
alertly watching the indicated door; pre- 
sently it opened, and Lopez, Steppins out, 
turned to close it. 

‘Iron-Beater!’ he grimly said. 

‘Oh, it is you. What do you want?’ 

‘Why did you try to steal that sacred 
one, Sun Woman?’ 

‘It is naught to you that I tried to carry 
her off.’ 

‘It is everything to me, to all of us 
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Plains People, that none save he whom 
the Above One is to appoint so much as 
touches the robe that she wears —’. 

‘You and your Above One!’ Lopez in- 
terrupted. ‘The next time [I steal that 
girl, she is coming right here into this 
fort!’ 

‘Tron-Beater, there is to be no next 
time for you,’ Otskina thundered; and as 
he spoke, he raised his short arrow-fitted 
bow from under his robe and shot the 
shaft deep into Lopez’s side as he gave a 
yell of fright and turned to grasp the door- 
latch. His hand never reached the thong; 
he staggered and fell, shrieking with pain. 
Latour came out; the engagés came run- 
ning from their quarters. Otskina backed 
off a few paces and stood watching them, 
another arrow fitted to his ready bow. 
One of the engagés, pulling a pistol from 
his belt, asked Latour if he should shoot 
the Indian, and was told to let him alone. 
With his last and fast-ebbing strength, 
Lopez managed to rise upon his knees, 
and, raising a wavering, pointing hand, he 
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gasped: ‘Damn you, Latour, you are to 
blame for this! Getting me to steal that 
girl for you! O God! I wish I had never 
seen you! You damned...low-down... 
rascal... You...damn—’ And with 
that he pitched forward, dead at Latour’s 
feet. 

‘Take him out somewhere and bury 
him,’ Latour shortly ordered the engagés, 
_ and, turning to the Indian, signed to him 
to leave the fort. 

‘Yes, I will go, but this I tell you,’ Ot- 
skina signed back: ‘Be warned! Any 
other one of you who tries to steal our 
sacred woman shall die even as he who 
lies dead there before you!’ And with 
that, he turned and stalked away from 
them with never a backward look. And, 
mounting his horse, he came straight 
down to our fort and told Rising Wolf 
that he had good news for Sun Woman. 

The girl gave a little cry of fear when, 
following Rising Wolf and grimly smiling, 
the Indian came in to the four of us sitting 
before the fire. She sprang to her feet and 
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stared wide-eyed at him, fearful of that 
which he might be holding concealed 
under his robe. She gave a great sigh of 
relief and dropped back beside Mastaki 
when he threw back the robe and she saw 
that his hands were empty. 

“He says that he brings good news for 
Sun Woman,’ Rising Wolf said in Eng- 
lish, as I motioned the Indian to a seat 
beside me and began filling a pipe for him. 
It was not good form to ask why he had 
come, what news he brought. I handed 
him the pipe, Mastaki held to it an ember 
from the fire, and then, when he had it 
going, and had blown smoke to the Above 
One and to Earth Mother, he began casu- 
ally: 

‘I have come from that Big Plume’s 
fort. I left one of my arrows up there.’ 

‘Ah!’ Rising Wolf interestedly ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, I left it up there —in Iron- 
Beater’s body left it.’ 

“You killed Iron-Beater?’ Mastaki 


cried. 
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“Yes, I killed him.’ And, turning to 
Sun Woman, he went on: 

‘IT went there to kill him, to make him 
pay for that he had done to you, sacred 
woman.’ 

And with that, he told all that had fol- 
lowed his arrival at the Opposition fort, 
excepting, of course, the dying man’s de- 
nunciation of Latour; that we got later 
_ from the Opposition engagés. 

A long silence followed the Indian’s 
description of the passing of the Iron- 
Beater, and he himself broke it. Turning 
again to Sun Woman, he said to her: 

‘Though I have done this for you, I feel 
that you still dislike me. Tell me, how 
will you feel toward me, what will you do, 
if I bring to you that certain token of 
your sacred vision?’ 

‘IT shall accept it, of course!’ 

‘Good! I know that you will. I should 
not have asked that. When comes the 
New Grass moon, I shall go again to fast 
and pray in some far and lonely place, 
pray and pray the Above One to give me 
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a vision of that sacred token. I have 
hope, strong hope, that, before the coming 
of another winter, my lodge will be your 
lodge.’ And with that, he handed me 
the smoked-out pipe, and, carefully wrap- 
ping his robe about him, turned from us 
without another word and went out the 
door. 

‘So Aiaksisakyaki (Iron-Beater) is gone. 
Expert adobe-maker, one of the builders 
of this fort, good blacksmith that he was, 
but for Latour and his liquor he would 
right now be working and singing down 
there in the shop,’ said Rising Wolf. 

‘There is to-day one Pikuni widow who 
will not cut off her hair, not even unbraid 
it!’ Mastaki grimly remarked. 

And you, young woman, what have 
you to say about it?’ Rising Wolf asked 
Sun Woman. | 

‘I fear the killer almost as much as 1 
did the killed one,’ she replied. 

‘Then be glad: the killer will never, 
never come to claim you,’ Martin told 


her. 
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“No, never,’ I put in. 

‘Are you sure of that, you two? How 
can you know?’ 

‘You must believe what we tell you. 
We know that you will never set up a 
lodge for him,’ Martin smilingly replied. 

“You are very wise, but you cannot 
possibly know what the Above One has in 
mind to do,’ she sadly said, and got 

quickly up and went out. 

A little more talk we had about the 
passing of Lopez, and, when I had looked 
up his account, Martin and Rising Wolf 
went down to pay his widow the amount 
that had been due him. As soon as they 
were gone, I said to Mastaki: 

“Woman, see here: your sister and Mar- 
tin. are just sick from the love that they 
have for one another.’ 

‘I know it, I know better than you how 
much she loves him, but what can we do 
for them? Nothing; they will just have to 
keep on loving, yet remain apart.’ 

‘No! They do not have to remain 
apart. There is a way by which we can 
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bring them together, make them happy, 
if you will do your part in it —’ 

Right there I hesitated; again debated 
whether to tell or not to tell her this plan 
that I had long had in mind. I looked at 
her, at her clear, honest, faithful, loving 
eyes, and looked away. No, I would not 
tell it. And then got a good brave on and 
continued: 

“You talk with your sister about her 
vision; keep on talking, questioning, until 
you learn what it is, the token with which 
she can be claimed. I will then find a way 
to have Martin show it, so that neither 
will ever know that you and I brought 
them together. So shall we make them 
happy. Hurriedly I said it, and at once 
knew from the sorrowful, pitying look 
that she gave me that I had lost out; well 
knew it even before she replied: 

‘Oh, my man, my man! How could you 
propose that we do that! How could you 
even think of it! What, take from the 
Above One his sacred purpose for our sis- 
ter? Just think how angry he would be, 
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how terribly punish us were we to do that; 
not only us, but sister and Martin too! 
Oh, tell me, tell me quick, that you did 
not mean it!’ 

‘You are too wise, you know me too 
well, I never can deceive you. Of course I 
did not mean it, I was only joking,’ I lied. 

And smiling happily, she sprang to my 
side, gave me a kiss, and said: ‘Of course 
_ you didn’t mean it; but don’t ever again 
joke about sacred matters.’ 

‘It was a bad joke; let’s not tell sister or 
Martin about it,’ I said, as I began filling 
my pipe. 

‘No. They would not like it,’ she 
agreed. 


The trade was now. at its height; soft- 
tanned dark-furred robes were coming in 
over our counters as fast as the full force 
of us could handle them. We were getting 
all of the trade of the Blackfeet tribes, and 
much the larger part of the Gros Ventre 
trade, as we learned from the Opposition 
engagés, who were again fraternizing with 
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those of our fort. They said that their 
bourgeois had still a little liquor, which he 
drank himself, and gave sparingly to the 
Gros Ventre chiefs. His temper was very 
bad. 

In February, a succession of warm 
chinook winds melted the snow on the 
plains and the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains, and the ice in the river went out 
with crashing roar. Our visitors said that 
we were soon to see new grass, for the 
little gray winter birds were already sing- 
ing: ‘Nipomuki! Nipomuki!’ (Summer is 
near! Summer is near!) And for once 
they were right: in the middle of March 
the geese and ducks arrived, and the south 
slopes of the valley took on a greenish hue. 
Trade slackened then, for we had just 
about sold out our stock of goods. In the 
different camps, however, there were still 
some thousands of robes which would be 
ours when our annual consignment of 
new goods arrived. And how would they 
come, as usual in keel boats and bateauz, 
or in a steamboat? Our engagés and 
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expert cordelliers held great arguments 
about that, and some of them bet their 
all that a steamboat would never pass 
up the dreadful, boulder-strewn Dauphin 
Rapids, some eighty-odd miles below us; 
nor even Kipp’s Rapids, still farther 
down. 

In this time of slack trade and warm 
spring weather, Martin and I and Mas- 
taki and Sun Woman took to the saddle 
~and went for long rides out upon the 
plains, or to visit about in the different 
camps. In each of them the women were 
busily tanning the last of their men’s 
killings of prime, dark-furred buffalo cow- 
hides, but as soon as we appeared, they 
would drop their work and hurry to have 
at least a word with Sun Woman; their 
love, their reverence for her was very 
touching. 

As the camps of the tribes were all of 
them north of the river, we often rode out 
south of it, where the game herds grazed 
undisturbed by the hunters. Over on that 
south side one of our favorite rides was up 
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along the breaks of the Riviére de Chan- 
tier, at the mouth of which we had our 
boatyard. In later years the name was 
corrupted to Shonkin River, and so it is on 
the maps to-day. Our engagés cut pine 
timber up on the Highwood Range at the 
_head of the stream, hauled the logs to the 
mouth of it with teams and wagons, and 
there whipsawed the logs into lumber for 
the boats. 

As we were to have, this season, an un- 
usually large number of robes for ship- 
ment, and had no faith that a steamboat 
would ever successfully stem the rapids of 
the Upper Missouri, we were building a 
keel boat and three large bateaux to sup- 
plement the flotilla of that class that 
would bring up our consignment of trade 
goods; so we frequently rode down to the 
yard to see how Rondin and his helpers 
were progressing with the work. The May 
day on which we made our last inspection 
of the work has ever since been one of the 
red-letter days of my life. 

Leaving the fort early in the morning, 
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the four of us crossed the gravelly ford 
and went down to the boatyard, where we 
found the bateaux completed and in the 
water, and the keel boat all but finished. 
After a smoke there with the carpenters, 
we rode off up the valley of the little 
stream. The nesting curlews_ shrilly 
scolded our advance; the belts of timber 
and brush that we passed were alive with 
fluttering songsters. When no more than 
~ a mile from the yard and rounding a bend 
in the valley, we surprised a big grizzly 
that was bathing in the stream, and, run- 
ning from us, he in turn surprised a band 
of antelope, and they gave warning of ap- 
proaching danger to a herd of elk, some 
old buffalo bulls, and white-tail deer and 
mule deer, that raised thin trails of dust as 
they all ran up the steep slopes of the 
valley to safety upon the open plain. We 
went on and on up the valley for ten miles 
or more, constantly in sight of game, and 
then, riding west out upon the plain, we 
climbed to the top of a slender butte and 
dismounted to rest and smoke. To the 
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south, west, and east as far as we could 
see it, the great plain was black and yel- 
low with herds of buffalo and antelope, 
resting, grazing, and in long columns 
strung out upon their deep-worn, dusty 
trails to water. Halfway down the south 
slope of the butte, some young kit foxes 
were playing around their burrowed den; 
their father —or mother —neared it, 
partly carrying, partly dragging a large 
sage hen that it had captured, and the 
young ones pounced upon the bird and 
feathers flew as they fought one another 
for it. A little way out from the foot of the 
butte, a lone wolf paused and, pointing 
nose to the sky, raised a long and melan- 
choly wail. From the east, the south, and 
the west came answering, prolonged, and 
quavering wails; and presently the wailers 
appeared, trotting hurriedly to join their 
caller; they were four, and each one of 
them arrived with wagging tail. They 
stood in a row before the caller, and Mas- 
taki said that he was telling them why he 
had raised his summoning call. He turned, 
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and in single file they followed him up 
over the shoulder of the butte and then 
northward off across the plain. Said Mas- 
taki: ‘His cries were invitations to a feast 
that he has ready for his friends, some- 
where out that way.’ 

Said Sun Woman: ‘What happiness it 
is, Just to sit here and look at this that the 
Above One has given us: our great coun- 

try of plains and mountains, covered with 
~ countless herds of food animals. I am so 
thankful for it all that I would like to sing. 
Yes, sing a certain one of the songs of the 
Thunder Bird medicine pipe.’ 

‘Then sing it! Yourself a sacred wo- 
man, you have the right to do it,’ Mastaki 
urged. , 

‘Then I will,’ she replied: She began 
that most solemn and impressive song of 
thanks: ‘Haiyu, Iniuh! Haiyu, Iniuh, 
kistoahwa nitowaksin kyr naiaiwa —’ (Oh, 
Buffalo! Oh, Buffalo, you my food and 
my robe —) 

As she sang it, she gracefully made its 
accompanying signs: crooked horns, for 
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the buffalo; for the robe, arms crossed in 
front of her breast. It was all so soul- 
stirring that it hurt. I saw that Martin 
was deeply affected by it; his hands were 
clenched so tightly that they were white. 
There were tears in Mastaki’s eyes; she 
reached out for my hand and pressed it to 
her side. 

Four times, the sacred number, Sun 
Woman sang the song. And when it was 
ended, she looked at Martin and he at 
her, oh, so longingly; and then they 
looked away, and Martin filled his pipe 
with trembling hands. 

With a wide sweep of her arm, Mastaki 
exclaimed: “Ours, all ours, the plains and 
the mountains and the buffalo, my man! 
Ours so long as we live! Oh, how favored 
of Sun we are!’ 

And I thought, no more than she did, 
that I was to live to see the buffalo ex- 
terminated, and those vast plains eaten 
off by cattle and sheep, criss-crossed with 
railroads, and fenced and ploughed by a 
lot of soulless dry-farmers! 
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We rode leisurely homeward from the 
butte, and in the late afternoon, when we 
reforded the river, we saw that it was los- 
ing its clear color and had risen all of six 
inches during the day; it would soon be at 
flood height with the melting snow of the 
mountains, and then would come our an- 
nual consignment of goods. 

On the following day, Martin and I 
started the engagés at baling our robes for 
shipment, and Mastaki and Sun Woman 
went to visit in the camp of the Pikuni, 
over on the Teton, with the understanding 
that we were to ride over there in the 
evening, and escort them back to the 
fort. 

The baling of robes was rather particu- 
lar work. They were graded as to quality 
of fur and tanning, sex and size, folded 
fur side in, laid ten at a time in presses 
four feet long by two and a half feet wide, 
squeezed tightly together with a powerful 
lever, and bound twice crosswise and 
twice lengthwise with green rawhide 
thongs. Rising Wolf was the grader in one 
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of the robe warehouses, Rose in the other. 
Late in the afternoon, when it was high 
time for us to leave for camp, Rose be- 
came suddenly ill, and I was obliged to 
take his place as grader, so Martin went 
alone to bring the women home. 
- In camp, at about this time, some re- 
turning hunters gave Mastaki and Sun 
Woman four buffalo tongues, and they 
quickly decided to hurry back to the fort 
and broil them for our supper, and at the 
same time save us the trip across to camp. 
The divide between the Fort Benton 
bottom of the Missouri and the Teton is a 
wide ridge seamed with coulees running 
down to either stream. When more than 
halfway across the ridge, the girls were 
passing the head of one of these coulees, off 
to their right, when a rider suddenly came 
up out of it and toward them at full speed, 
and they were terror-stricken when they 
saw that he was Latour. They quirted 
their horses, urged them on along the 
homeward trail, but they were not nearly 
so swift as their pursuer’s powerful 
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buffalo-runner, and he steadily gained 
upon them. 

‘Sister! Keep close to my side; he shall 
not separate us; we will fight him with our 
quirts!’ Mastaki cried. 


CHAPTER IX 
SUN’S CHOICE 


Latour easily overtook the girls, and, 
urging his horse in between them, reached 
out to seize Sun Woman on his right. She 
struck him with her heavy quirt handle, 
Mastaki quirted his excited buffalo-runner, 
and he was obliged to use both hands to 
check the animal, and did not succeed 
until he had been carried on for some 
distance. Then, when he wheeled about, 
the girls were again side by side, frantically 
urging their horses on along the homeward 
trail. Again he easily overtook them. Sun 
Woman was upon the left of the trail, and, 
riding up beside her, he tried with his 
right arm to draw her from her saddle. 
She clung desperately to the thick mane 
of her horse, and Mastaki, dropping back 
and then riding up on his left, began 
striking him with her quirt. Her assault 
was so furious, the whacks upon his head 
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so painful, that he let Sun Woman go, and, 
turning upon her, he struck her forehead 
a terrible blow with his fist, and, half- 
stunned by it, she swayed back and forth 
several times and slid to the ground. He 
then leaned over and with both hands en- 
circled Sun Woman’s waist and drew her 
from her horse. She tore at his hair, 
scratched his face, and tried to bite him. 
He ended her struggles by pinioning her 
arms and forcing her down crosswise be- 
tween him and the pommel of his saddle. 
Then he started off with her, up the ridge. 

Riding leisurely up the steep slope of 
the ridge, upon his way to camp, Martin 
topped it just in time to see Latour riding 
off with his captive and Mastaki — re- 
covered from her dizziness — running to- 
ward her grazing horse. He noted the 
other loose one, instantly recognized both 
by their colors, peculiarly spotted pintos, 
and so knew just what had happened to 
the girls; knew it as well as though he 
could hear what Mastaki was shouting 
to him as she ran, and he saw red as he 
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took after the Frenchman; and Mastaki, 
mounting and leaving the other horse to 
graze or follow as it would, took after him. 

Martin’s horse was also a powerful and 
swift buffalo-runner, and now, handi- 
capped by its double burden, Latour’s 
horse was much the slower of the two; nor 
had it the other’s incentive to run: there 
was nothing ahead for it to chase. Within 
a mile from where Latour had seized the 
girl, Martin overtook him, shouted to him 
to stop, as he menaced him with his rifle. 

‘Damn you, you shall never have her!’ 
Latour screamed, letting go the girl’s 
wrists and drawing his pistol from his 
belt. But before he could aim it, she 
reached up and seized it with both hands, 
and it went off with a bang! as he tried to 
wrest it from her. 

‘Isin'utoyi! Initsis! Initsis!’ (Martin! 
Kill him! Kill him!) she cried, as she 
struggled to retain her grip upon the now 
useless single-barrel weapon. 

‘Sa! Nimatahksinita!l’ (No! I shall not 
kill him!) Martin shouted, as he rode up 
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closer, let his rifle slide to the ground, 
and, reaching out, seized with a good grip 
the collar of Latour’s buckskin shirt and 
tried to yank him from his saddle. At 
that, Latour let go the pistol and, seizing 
Martin’s arm, tried to break free from it. 
At the same time, Sun Woman, dropping 
the pistol, grasped the horse’s bridle and, 
pulling upon it with all her strength, 
_ caused. the animal to circle and slow up. 
The two men dropped to the ground fast 
locked in one another’s embrace. They 
rolled over and over, broke apart and 
sprang to their feet, and fought mightily 
with their fists; clinched, wrestled, broke 
apart, and fought again. Sun Woman was 
down off the horse, fearfully watching the 
fight and calling upon Sun to give Martin 
power to kill Big Plume. | 

Mastaki rode up and sprang from her ' 
horse, shouting: ‘Sister! Come help me 
seize that dog-face!’ 

‘No! Don’t touch him! Wholly leave 
him alone!’ cried Martin, fighting all the 
harder, and soon giving Latour a blow on 
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the jaw that laid hin out senseless (ile 
the ground. He was himself pretty well 
battered, his lips cut, one of his eyes 
blackened and swelling shut. 

The girls ran to him. Tears streamed 
from their eyes as they fondled his bruised 
hands, Sun Woman telling him again and 
again that he had saved her from worse 
than death. 

Latour, prone upon his back, groaned 
and weakly moved an arm. 

‘Martin! You didn’t kill him! Finish 
him now! Fully kill him!’ Mastaki 
cried. 

‘No, he is not worth killing! Come, we 
will go home.’ | 

Martin retrieved his rifle and they 
mounted, the two girls upon Mastaki’s 
horse, and started back to the trail, where 
Sun Woman’s horse was grazing. As they 
gave a last look at Latour, he weakly rose 
to a sitting position; his face was so bloody 
and bruised that it was almost unrecog- 
nizable; he groaned and fell back upon the 
grass. His horse had run off northward 
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and gone out of sight down into the breaks 
of the Teton. 

Night was coming on when the three 
neared the fort, Mastaki, in the lead, 
waving a long-barreled silver-mounted 
pistol, and singing a shrill victory song, 
a song that was never idly sung. Men, 
women, and children, we all ran out to 
meet the riders and learn the reason for it. 

‘It was Big Plume’s pistol. Martin’s 
‘pistol now, but he would not have it, but 
he would not have it! Behold it, the proof 
of his victory!’ Mastaki shouted to us. 

‘Behold me: I guess that I am a sight!’ 
said Martin, wryly grinning and sliding 
from his horse. 

He beckoned to me and I went with him 
to his quarters in the bastion, where he 
told me all about his fight with Latour, 
the while he washed his bruised and bloody 
face. And out in the court, Mastaki de- 
scribed it in all its detail, to the joy of the 
engagés and to the mounting anger of their 
women when they learned that Big Plume 
still lived. Death itself, they cried, was 
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not sufficient punishment for one who 
would attempt to steal Sun’s sacred 
woman. 

Later on, when Martin and I went up 
to my quarters to supper, Mastaki signed 
to us that her sister was there in her cur- 
tained corner, very low of heart. We did 
not see her again that night 

On the following day we learned from 
Latour’s engagés that it was near midnight 
when he came staggering up to the gate of 
his fort, so exhausted that he had to be 
carried from there into his quarters and 
undressed and washed and put to bed. 
Whereupon he gave his helpers some of 
his liquor, drank some himself, and, re- 
viving, bitterly cursed Martin and the 
American Fur Company in general, and 
vowed that he would yet have Sun 
Woman. We also learned that, on the 
previous day, several of his engagés, re- 
turning from the Teton with a wagonload 
of wood, had casually mentioned meeting 
the beautiful Sun Woman and her sister 
upon the trail. Latour, after questioning 
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them and making sure that the girls were 
alone, had called for his horse and ridden 
off. Of course, to cache himself in the 
coulee and watch for them to return and 
sneak quietly back down the coulee if 
others were with them! 

A party of the Pikuni, over early to 
trade to us a few robes, carried news of all 
this back to camp and created great ex- 
citement, word soon coming to us that 
- Otskina was organizing the warriors to 
attack and destroy the Opposition fort 
and its inmates. We had not the slightest 
objection to their killing Latour, but to 
see his engagés also suffer for his rascality 
was out of the question. We hurried over 
to camp, Martin, Rising Wolf, the two 
girls, and I, and called for a council about 
it, and pleaded for the safety of the in- 
nocent engagés. Otskina and others fiercely 
opposed our arguments, and when we saw 
that Big Lake and the other chiefs and 
the Sun priests were non-committal, tak- 
ing neither one side nor the other, we be- 
gan to fear that we were to lose out. Then 
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Sun Woman asked that she be allowed to 
speak, and the chiefs, nodding assent, she 
said: ‘Otskina! All you fighters! I want 
you to let those poor Upper Fort workers 
alone, for they had nothing to do with 
this. Also, I want you to do nothing to 
- Big Plume, for I am sure that a greater 
one than you, the Above One himself, will 
terribly punish him for that he tried to do 
to me. Tell me, tell me now that you will 
do this that I ask of you.’ 

The men looked at her, at one another, 
then all of them at Otskina. He frowned, 
stared thoughtfully at the ground for some 
little time, and finally replied: ‘Sacred 
woman, Sun Woman, we know that you 
are near the Above One, that you have 
understanding of him. We take your 
words, we will do as you say we must do. 
Yes, we will leave it to the Above One to 
give to Big Plume all that he deserves.’ 

So ended the council. As we left Big 
Lake’s lodge to mount our horses, Ot- 
skina followed us, and, overtaking Sun 
Woman, said to her: ‘I went off and 
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fasted and prayed, as I told you I should 
do, but had no vision. I do not give up: 
two moons from now, after we build the 
great lodge to Sun, I shall go again to 
pray for vision of that certain thing with 
which I can claim you.’ 

The girl kept her face turned from him 
the while he spoke, but made no reply. 
He longingly watched her as she mounted 

and rode away. 
In the evening, wie the Opposition 
engagés learned from ours how we had 
saved them from attack by the whole 
force of Pikuni warriors, they went to 
Latour, explained how near to death they 
had been through his own fault, and asked 
that he either pay them off and give them 
a boat in which to go down-river or cease 
his pursuit of the sacred woman of the 
tribe. He angrily replied that they were 
bound to him for two years and would 
serve the whole time, and that what he 
personally did was none of their business. 
And with that, he slammed his door in 
their faces. They then held another talk, 
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and, after some argument for and against 
immediate departure down-river, it was 
agreed that they could not afford to for- 
feit the wages due them and so would re- 
main, and, in case their bourgeois should 
again put them in danger from the tribe, 
they would leave him to his fate and come 
to us for protection. 

In all the camps and in the forts, the 
talk was now about the great event of 
the year, the coming of the boats. The 
Pikuni, having burned all of the dry wood 
within reasonable distance of their camp 
on the Teton, moved down to the miles- 
long bottom of the Missouri in which 
Fort Mackenzie once had stood, and 
thither came the Blackfeet, Bloods, Gros 
Ventres, and Saksis also to be on hand for 
the big trade. We frequently rode down 
there and visited with the chiefs in all of 
the camps; and the numbers of finely 
tanned robes that we saw in them were 
enough to gladden any trader’s heart. 
Latour was not a visitor down there, nor 
did any of the members of the Blackfeet 
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tribes visit him. But he gave a feast and 
some drinks to a few of the Gros Ventres, 
and asked them to spread word in all of 
the camps that he had plenty of liquor on 
hand and more coming on his up-river 
boats, and he would begin trading it when 
they arrived, at the rate of two cups for 
one head-and-tail cow robe. 

Said Rising Wolf, here and there in the 
_ camps: ‘That Big Plume, that would-be 
stealer of your sacred woman, is a big liar: 
he has only a small quantity of liquor; no 
more than he can drink himself; nor will 
his up-river boats bring liquor up to him: 
far down the river, our Grandfather's 
seizer men stand watch to let no liquor 
pass up into the country of the Plains 
people.’ | 

And now, as day by day the river crept 
higher up its banks, heralding the coming 
of the boats, the spirits of Sun Woman 
and Martin sank lower and lower. Each 
evening that they passed with Mastaki 
and me before our little fire, they feared 
would be the last one for them there to- 
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gether. Fondly, sadly they would look at 
one another, and, embarrassed, look away. 
Martin several times said to me that, if he 
could have her for his woman, he would 
be content to remain in the country and 
never again see St. Louis. And the girl 
told Mastaki that when he should leave, 
when she could no longer see him every 
day, sit with him before our evening fire, 
hers would be a worse-than-nothing life. 
She had Mastaki go with her every after- 
noon, away down the shore of the river, 
and there she would piteously entreat Sun 
to release his claim upon her, or else re- 
veal to Martin the token with which he 
could claim her. She begged Night Light, 
Morning Star, the dread Under-Water 
People, also to pray the Above One to 
give her in some way the one man in all 
the world that she wanted. And then, one 
evening she got Martin to return to her 
the quill-embroidered shirt that she had 
given him; and the next day she hung it in 
a tree at the lower end of the bottom, as 
their joint sacrifice to the sky god. 
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It was the very next day after the sac- | 
rifice of the shirt that there came the 
sudden end to all this; and it came in a 
way so strange, so unbelievable, that I 
hesitate to tell it to you. 

After dinner, Martin and I strolled out 
to the levee, to look at the gauge with 
which we daily marked the rising flood of 
the river. I remember distinctly the read- 

ing of that day: three feet eight inches 
~ above low-water mark; sufficient, we 
agreed, to enable our largest keel boats to 
navigate the shoals below, but not enough 
for a steamboat. And, anyhow, we did not 
believe that a steamboat would be able to 
pass up the Dauphin Rapids at even the 
highest stage of water. 

As we turned to return to the fort, 
Martin picked up a tail feather that had 
dropped from a passing raven. It had 
lain there for some time; it had been 
rained upon; the winds had blown it about; 
it was coated with dust, and its edges were 
ruffled. He idly smoothed it as we went 
on, wondering what had caused the bird 
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to lose it, as the moulting season was later 
in the summer; August, he thought, for 
ravens, eagles, and hawks. 

By the time we came to the gateway, 
Martin had restored the feather to almost 
its natural smoothness and brilliance; and 
‘as we went on across the court he idly 
twirled it with thumb and forefinger. He 
suggested that we go up into my quarters 
and smoke a pipe. We wended our way 
past groups of Indians from the different 
camps, engagés and their women, playing 
children, and, approaching the stairway, 
we saw Mastaki and Sun Woman coming 
down it. They did not see us until we were 
face to face with them, and then Sun 
Woman, with a strange little cry, stopped 
short and stared wide-eyed at the feather, 
at Martin, and again at the feather. He 
silently offered it to her. 

‘Martin! Martin!’ she _ exclaimed, 
eagerly taking the feather and pressing it 
to her bosom. ‘This saw I in my sacred 
vision! This is it, the token which Sun 
said his chosen one would hand me!’ 
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‘Is it so? You are my woman, really 
my woman?’ he cried. 

‘Yes! Your woman! Oh, my man, my 
man! ‘lake me! Take me!’ she answered, 
holding her hands out to him. 

He drew her to his side; pressed her 
close; kissed her upturned, eager face; 
took the feather and stuck it upright in 
the close-bound hair above her ear; kissed 
her again, and said: ‘My woman! You 
are my woman! Then come with me!’ 

*Where??’ 

“To my stopping-place, my house, now 
your place, too.’ 

‘Yes. Oh, yes!’ 

Mastaki, crying, laughing, giving 
thanks to Sun for her sister’s great desire 
now so strangely granted, came to me and 
tensely gripped my hand, and together 
we watched the two as hand in hand they 
went across the court, the people amazedly 
staring at them, falling silent. 

‘What has happened? Why go they 
there close together?’ one asked. 

Shouted an engagé’s woman who stood 
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near us and had heard all: ‘Sun Woman’s 
vision is fulfilled! He there with her is 
Sun’s choice for her. He has given the 
token of her vision, that feather in her 
hair. He is her man!’ 

With cries of astonishment, of approval, 
all stared at the two until they disappeared 
in the blacksmith shop, in which was the 
entrance to Martin’s bastion quarters; 
and then all in the court surged over to 
where I stood, and breathlessly listened 
the while I told them of Martin’s finding 
of the feather. 

And when, after a little, they went 
away to discuss the matter among them- 
selves, Rising Wolf said to me: ‘I was 
born and raised a Catholic, I am a Catho- 
lic, but I believe also this religion of the 
Sun. I have seen much proof of its truth 
during the many years that I have lived 
with these people of the plains.’ 

An hour or so later, Otskina came up 
from camp, and, upon being told that Sun 
Woman had been given the token of her 
vision, that Martin was Sun’s choice for 
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her, he roared that he did not believe that 
the feather was the sacred token. One or 
both of them had lied, turned to naught 
the Above One’s will. He was going to 
learn the truth of it. If it proved to be as 
he thought, then he had an arrow for the 
girl and another one for the man. Back 
he went to camp as fast as his horse could 
carry him, and straight to Lone Man in 
his lodge, and shortly said to him: 

‘Chief, I have news for you, bad news, 
IT think.’ 

‘Good or bad, my ears are open.’ 

‘It is that your daughter has manned. 
That Big Knives’ chief, that Martin, 
handed her something that she said was 
the token of her vision. Right now she is 
with him, just she and him in his place in 
the fort. Now that she has done this, now 
that she is no longer a lone woman, you 
are free to tell me this that I must know: 
What is it, the token of her vision?’ 

‘Wait, say no more at present. I must 
talk with the other one who knows it,’ the 
chief replied, and, turning toSun Woman’s 
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frightened mother, told her to go for Four 
Bears. 

The old Sun priest soon came in, and, 
when he was seated, Lone Man said to 
him: ‘Upon your way here with my 
woman, she no doubt told you that our 
sacred daughter has manned, that the Big 
Knives’ trader chief handed her a thing 
which she said was the token of her vision?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, Otskina, here, asks that we tell 
him what it is, that sacred token. He 
thinks, I believe, that the Above One has 
been wronged, that the trader is not his 
choice for her.’ 

‘Whether rightly or wrongly, she has 
anyhow manned, so it is useless for us 
longer to keep the secret of her vision.’ 

‘That is the way I feel about it,’ Lone 
Man replied. And, turning to Otskina, he 
said: ‘The Above One told my daughter 
that the man of his choice would claim 
her with the tail-feather of a raven.’ 

‘Ah! It was a raven tail-feather that 
the white chief gave her!’ said Otskina, 
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very sadly. ‘All for nothing my sacrifices, 
my fastings, my prayers that I be the 
Above One’s choice for her. Well, I am 
going to war against the Crows. I shall go 
alone, perhaps never to return. I do not 
care to return: mine is now a nothing life.’ 

‘Feel not so badly about it. Take 
courage. If not for yourself, live for the 
good that you can do for your people,’ the 

Sun priest told him. 
_ Otskina made no reply. Wrapping his 
robe about him, he arose and left the 
lodge. 

Said Sinopahki, when he had gone: ‘I 
pity him, but, oh, I am glad that the 
Above One is so good to our daughter: he 
has given her the man whom she dearly 
loves. Come, let us go see her in her hap- 
piness.’ 

“Yes, you should do that. I will go with 
you two; I want also to see her and the 
white man Sun has favored. It is very 
strange. I never thought that he had any 
interest whatever in white men,’ said 
Four Bears. 
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‘Probably he hasn’t, except the very few 
of them who, though white of skin, are one 
of us in all our ways,’ Lone Man replied. 


Mastaki was preparing supper when 
Martin and Sun Woman came in. As the 
sisters ran to one another’s arms, I said 
to him: ‘Okyi, sahkina!’ (Welcome, new- 
womaned man!) 

“Ah! Ni kawkemi!’ (Yes. I am wo- 
maned!) And then in English: ‘Did any- 
thing so strange ever happen in all the 
world? Just think what has come to me 
by taking up and toying with that wind- 
whipped, dusty feather!’ 

And at the same time Sun Woman was 
exclaiming: ‘It was that last sacrifice, 
that of the quilled shirt, that did it! Sun 
was pleased with its beauty, and so at 
last he had great pity: he turned Martin’s 
steps to the sacred token and caused him 
to take it up and bring it to me!’ 

‘God! It is wonderful! Too wonderful 
for words to express!’ Thus Martin. 

Came then Sun Woman’s father and 
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mother and Four Bears, and heard from 
her own lips how Martin had found and 
brought to her the sacred token; and 
they rejoiced in her happiness. 

Said Lone Man: ‘The Above One’s 
goodness to our daughter on this day 
makes it the greatest day of my life.’ 

‘Well may you say that! It is a great 
day for you, yes, and for all us Pikuni! 
The Above One surely favors us,’ said 
Four Bears. 

Later in the evening, Rising Wolf came 
in to us, broadly grinning: ‘Well, Rose 
carried the great tale of this day to the 
Opposition fort, and so made glad the 
hearts of the engagés there. They drew 
cuts to determine who should risk his life 
by telling their bourgeois that Martin has 
taken Sun Woman with the token of her 
vision. La Chappelle drew the short cut; 
upon trembly legs he crossed the court 
and knocked upon the terrible one’s door: 
was told to enter. 

‘Well, what do you want?” the bour- 
geois asks. 
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‘Says the engagé, all trembly: “We 
thought you would like to know what we 
hear: That bourgeois Martin, he has take 
Sun Woman.” 

**¢No! Are you sure of that? How did 
he get her?”’ 

‘** He gives her a raven feather that he 
found outside the fort, and she says it is 
the thing of her dream. He puts his arms 
around her; they kiss; they go to his place 
in the fort.” 

‘La Chappelle said Latour groaned 
when he heard that, slumped down in his 
chair and groaned and muttered: “ He’s 
got her! Got her by some damned trick- 
ery!” And then he looked up and saw La 
Chappelle grinning at him, and shouted: 
“Get out! Get out of here!’”’ As the man 
ran to the door, an empty bottle whizzed 
past him and smashed against the wall. 

‘Said one, when La Chappelle returned 
to his companions: ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
him that a feather was anyhow much more 
powerful medicine than a weasel skin?” 

** You go tell him. Me, I was glad to get 
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out from him alive!’’ La Chappelle an- 
swered. And every one laughed plenty.’ 


Mastaki and I were not destined to look 
long upon the happiness of Martin and 
Sun Woman. A few evenings after the 
day of their strange mating, the four of 
us were, as usual, sitting before the little 
fire in the hearth, when we heard great 
commotion in the court below; and then 
Rising Wolf came running in, shouting: 
“News! Great news! A messenger from 
Big Lake has just come in: At sunset, 
some of his hunters sighted a steamboat at 
the Black Rocks Bluff, where it stopped 
for the night. Sirs, you know what this 
means: the end of the keel boat and les 
pauvres cordelliers upon this Far Western 
river!’ And, turning to the women, he 
repeated his news in their language. 

We were both pleased and depressed by 
the news. We went early to bed, and at 
daylight the four of us, with Rising Wolf 
and several others, were in the saddle and 
riding down to camp, there to meet the 
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fire-boat. When, at about ten o’clock, it 
rounded the bend below, the eyes of ten 
thousand Indians were upon it. ‘It lives! 
It is wise! It has eyes! It sees and follows 
up the deep part of the river!’ they cried. 

The boat came on, and, as it drew into 
shore where we stood, we saw that it was 
the Spread Eagle, and that Charles 
Chouteau himself was aboard it, and stand- 
ing beside him was our Factor, Andrew 
Dawson. We hurried up the plank that 
was put out and greeted them. Mr. 
Chouteau was jubilant: he had always 
said that he would make Fort Benton the 
head of navigation of the Upper Missouri, 
and he was proving that it could be done: 
here the boat was, twenty-three hundred 
miles from St. Louis, by channel of the 
river, and only sixteen more miles to go! 

‘Yes, Lam well. But let’s not talk about 
me, said our Factor. ‘How are my 
family? Did you have a good trade? 
What of that rascal, Latour?’ 

The boat steamed on while we gave 
the news of the fort, and at the head of 
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the Brulé Bottom, came to a shoal that it 
could not pass, and to Mr. Chouteau’s 
great disappointment, the cargo had to be 
put ashore, to be carried on to the fort in 
our keel boats and bateaua. 

Mr. Chouteau had a conference with 
Martin, in which it was decided that he 
should take charge of the Fort Pierre post. 
And the last that we saw of him and Sun 
Woman, for many a year, they were stand- 
ing upon the deck of the boat and waving 
farewells to us all as it swung out into the 
stream to begin its homeward voyage. 

Latour? Oh, yes. Mr. Chouteau went 
up to his fort and informed him that he 
would receive no consignment of goods, as 
his partners had gone broke. Thereupon 
he loaded his few hundred robes into his 
keel boat, set fire to his fort, and, with his 
men went down-river, never to return. 
We had some good of him: the still green 
logs of his fort would not burn, and we 
used them for firewood in our fort. 


THE END 
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INDIAN STORIES 
By 
James Willard Schultz 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, or Ap-i-kun-i, 
— to give him his Indian name, — went 
West in the ’70’s, joined a tribe of Black- 
feet, and for years lived, hunted, and 
fought side by side with them. From 
these experiences he has drawn material 
for his books, which have been called 
‘the best of their kind ever written.’ 
They are favorites wherever there are 
boys or girls between the ages of ten 
and eighteen. 


William Jackson, Indian Scout 
Questers of the Desert 
Bird Woman 
Plumed Snake Medicine 
Sahtaki and I 
The Danger Trail 
The Gold Cache 
Apauk, Caller of Buffalo 
With the Indians in the Rockies 
Sinopah, the Indian Boy 
The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin 
On the Warpath 
Lone Bull’s Mistake 
Running Eagle, the Warrior Girl 
Rising Wolf, the White Blackfoot 
In the Great Apache Forest 
The Dreadful River Cave 
The War-Trail Fort 
Seizer of Eagles 
The Trail of the Spanish Horse 


| 
NEW FICTION 


THE LION’S SKIN Rafael Sabatini 
A new edition of one of the best of Sabatini’s novels. : 

MR. RAMOSI Valentine Williams 
Thrilling intrigue and adventure in Egypt. 

THE SUNGAZERS H. H. Knibbs 
Hobo life in the freedom of the western spaces. 

THE DEEP SEAM Jack Bethea 
A powerful and thrilling romance of the coal country. 

JOHN CREWS Arthur Chapman 
A stirring and romantic story of the West. 

THE SACRED TREE Lady Murasaki 
A continuation of the incomparable ‘Tale of Genji.’ 

WILD HEART Isabelle Sandy 
A story of the Pyrenees, by the author of ‘ Andorra.’ 

O GENTEEL LADY! — Esther Forbes 
A distinguished and absorbing novel of the 1850's. 
KELLER’S ANNA RUTH Elsie Singmaster 
A new novel by the author of ‘The Hidden Road,’ ‘ Bennett Malin,’ ete. 
FLAPPER ANNE Corra Harris 
The adventures of an exuberant girl in a staid village. 

HEATHER HERETICS Marshall N. Goold 
A story of Scotch village life by the author of ‘The Ship of Destiny.’ 

THE NEST Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Short stories by the author of ‘The Little French Girl.’ New Edition. 

THE FIRE OF SPRING Edward Noble 
An absorbing novel of English life before the war. 

MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN M. F. Perham 
Love and passion under the burning skies of Somaliland. 

GOD AND TONY HEWITT Albert Kinross 


A story of adventure in the Near East during the war. 


